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PREFACE 

Poetry, alas, has to be studied in schools. What an 
idea! thing it would be if parents and schoolmasters 
could arrange matters so that a boy or girl should 
casually chance upon a book of verse out of school 
hours, ^ flowery arbour with a soft 

breeze blowing, and out of curiosity should negligently 
dip into the pages and be transported to a wonder¬ 
land of images and music, thoughts and moods, patterns 
and rhythms of beauty. Such a beginning could not 
but lead to a love for poetry. Poetry would not then 
be the hateful, pgizzling thing that it is, with no meaning 
to the study of it except as lines to be memorized, 
themes to be remembered and phrases to be explained 
and noted down. Poetry for most boys and girls in 
school is pure soul-searing drudgery, mere sound and 
fury signifying nothing, and leaving in the mind and 
spirit of the unfortunate victim no trace of itsdmpact 
except an abiding loathing. 

This becomes all the more true when it is a case of 
a boy or girl in the East having to study English 
poetry. To the already near-overwhelming difficulties 
of acquiring a mastery over the structures and forms 
of a foreign tongue, the study of poetry adds despair 
and dullness. At the same time, the reasons for 
introducing boys and girls to poetry of a worthwhile 
nature are pretty ob\ious. No educational process, 
and no study of a language or a literature, could be 
complete without some knowledge of poetry. The 
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difficulty is to ensure that every boy and girl who 
ought to read poetry should be introduced to it in a 
happy, casual way, just at the right time and under 
the right conditions. 

Since poetry has to be studied in schools, the question 
is: what sort of poetry is to be studied and in what 
way? We add this little collection of verse to the 
already large number of anthologies intended for 
class-room use with scarcely an apology and with a 
certain measure of eagerness, for it embodies the 
results of the working out of certain definite convictions 
as to the teaching of poetry to adolescents and latc- 
adolescents who are struggling with a foreign tongue. 
We feel that as yet there is no particular anthology 
which completely meets the needs of pupils in the 
14-18 age-group whose command of, English, which 
they are studying as a foreign language, as in India 
and South-East Asian countries, is still at an uncertain 
stage, but whose mental age and intelle-ctual powers 
are far higher than would be satisfied by the sort of 
simple children’s poetry that some anthologies provide. 

In other words, most of the existing anthologies 
are either too difficult, where language is concerned, 
or too puerile and naive when matter is considered. 
Again, in the presentation of the poems also, there is 
too much of a tendency to stress the aesthetic (or 
appreciative) clement as well as the mechanics of 
verse. These are very desirable at the proper stage. 
But what is more desirable is that the learning of poetry 
should not become a hindrance, but should rather be 
a help in the acquisition of mastery over a foreign 
language. There has been an artificial separation 
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between enjoymenl of poetry and the process of learning 
English. Even this so-called enjoiment is purely hypo¬ 
thetical, since all enjoyment is lost m the struggle to 
get at the meaning of each poem and to reconcile the 
unfamiliar constructions and words of the realm ot 
poetry with the known structures and forms ot prose. 

It has been the practice, so far as we can see, to 
stress particularly those points which are of no interest 
or benefit to the pupil from the point of view of language 
learning. The editors of this book think that the study 
of poetry', apart from whatever claims it has, has such 
an important relation to the process of learning a 
foreign language that the selection and the presentation 
of the poems in this anthology have been constantly 
dictated by the linguistic needs of the pupils using it. 
This does not mean that the editors are not aware of 
the reasons usually advanced for making pupils learn 
poetry. The adolescent and the late-adolescent are 
just at the right stage for being ‘exposed’ to poetry, 
and it would be a great pity to postpone such an 
impact to a later stage. And if poetry is studied along 
the right lines at this stage of mental and emotional 
development, the proper foundations for an entire 
lifetime of enjoyment, of noble aspirations and achieve¬ 
ment, of appreciation of the finer things of human 
endeavour will have been laid. 

This anthology is meant for pupils 

(а) in India, Burma and other South-East Asian 

countries, 

(б) who have had four to five years of learning 

English as a foreign language, but arc as 

yet at the pre-university stage, and 

• ■ 
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(t) who arc in the 14-18 age-group. 

Each part of this anthology- is introduced by a short 
summary of the nature of the poems in that part, and 
each poem is prefaced by as much data as is necessary 
for the understanding of the poem. Each poem is 
followed by (i) Study Helps in the form of definite 
tasks or questions, so as to induce students to try to 
understand the poem by their own efibrts, («) Notes 
on what might prove to be stumbling-blocks in such 
an understanding, and (Hi) Pointers and Exercises 
which will be of considerable use in furthering the 
process of language learning. The editors reject the 
view that the teaching and learning of poetry is a thing 
apart from language learning, and they strongly 
recommend that every other consideration should be 
subordinated at this early stage to the acquisition of 
a correct and accurate command of the forms and 
structures of Modern English. They are convinced 
that poetry is of great value in this objective, if 
approached in the right way, and that real enjoyment 
oi poetry is possible only when no confusion in the 
mind of the pupil exists. 

Ihe editors feel that by presenting this anthology 
to the rapidly maturing pupils at what is generally 
recognized as the most formative but difficult stage^ 
of their young lives, they arc taking them by the hand and 
conducting them through a golden gate which opens 
on to vistas of pleasant, thrilling and absorbing splen- . 
clours and delights, with more than a hint of a wonder¬ 
land that would surpass all expectation. A wonderland, 
a land of promise, a land of dreams there is, yet open 
to none but those that pass through the golden gate J 
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of proper first tastes. Ihousanas have been turned 
aside, unsuspecting of the glorious land beyond, 
neither seeing the gold nor sensing the existence ol a 
gate\va\', and hundreds ol thousands more will yet 
continue to be dragged or pushed up to the very 
approach, only to be denied entrance to a land ol 
delight by not finding the proper gateway. Once 
boys and girls have passed through the Golden Gate 
of poetry—the Gate of proper fii^t tastes smoothly 
opened on oiled linguistic hinges, they will feel free 
to roam in a land ol new beauty. Ihey will have 


arri\’cd in a new world, a world all the mote beautiful 
to them, because it is in one way a lamiliar world. 
It is the world of evcr>day things about them, lit by 
a new sense of beauts'. 

Whether the present anthology justifies the bold 
claim it has made by implication in assuming the 
title The Golden Gate remains to be seen from the 
reception that will be accorded to it. 


IX 
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SECTION I 

STORY POEMS 



SECTION I 

STORY POEMS 


From the earliest days, poets have been fond of 
telling stories in verse. Some of these tales were in the 
form of ballads which had short stanzas, with a refrain 
at the end of each stanza. These popular ballads 
sprang up from the people themselves and nobody can 
say who wrote them originally. Modem poets have 
often imitated the ballad form. There are other poems 
which are not in ballad form, but which also tell a 
story so as to stir up the emotions of the listener or 
reader. In reading these story poems, the points to 
look for are: 

1. the way in which the story is swiftly told; 

2. the dramatic nature of the story; 

3. the skill with which scenes and persons are 
vividly described in a few words; 

4. the vigorous rhythm of the verse (all story poems 
should be read aloud \Nith a free sense of delight 
in the sound of the words and the rhythm of the 
poem); and lastly, 

5. the feeling or emotion left uppermost in the mind 
of the reader or listener, resulting from the 
reading of the poem. 



INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 

[This poem tells the story of a young officer of 
Napoleon’s army, who was so devoted to duty that he 
brought the news of victory to his Commander-in- 
Chief in spite of being wounded to death. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who became Emperor of the French (1804- 
15), was at that time (1809) fighting against the 
Austrians, and the capture of the town of Ratisbon 
in Bavaria was an important part of Napoleon’s plans 
to become the sole master of Europe.] 

I 

You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 

A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming-day; 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how. 

Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 

II 

Just as perhaps he mused ‘My plans 
‘That soar, to earth may fall, 

‘Let once ray army-leader Lannes 
‘Waver at yonder wall,*— 

Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew . 

Until he reached the mound. 
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III 

Then off there flung in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 

You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 

Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 

IV 

‘Well,’ cried he, ‘Emperor, by God’s grace 
‘We’ve got you Ratisbon! 

‘The Marshal’s in the market-place, 

‘And you’ll be there anon 
‘To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
‘Where I, to heart’s desire, 

‘Perched him!’ The chief’s eye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 

V 

The chief’s eye flashed; b\itpresently ■ 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 

When her bruised eaglet breathes; 

‘You’re wounded!’ ‘Nay,’ his soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 
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^I’m killed, Sire!’ And his chief beside 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 

ROBERT BROWNING (1812-89) 


Study Helps 

1. Try and get a picture, with your teacher’s help, 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. Find out when he lived and 
why he was famous. 

2. The way Napoleon usually stood while deep in 
thought is well known to this day. Making use of what 
the poet has said, write a description of how Napoleon 
stood waiting for news of victory or defeat. 

3. Why does the poet begin with ‘You know' in 
‘You know, we French stormed Ratisbon’? 

4. Do you think the description of the wounded 
young officer’s brave and soldierly appearance a little 
exaggerated? Why? 

5. Which was more important to the young officer, 
his wounds or the glad news he was bringing? 

6. Who is ‘the Marshal* in stanza IV? And who is 
‘the chief* ? 

7. What immediate effect did the news of the capture 
of Ratisbon have on Napoleon? 

8. Why did the chief’s eye soften itself soon after 
flashing? 

9. There is a series of five clear pictures in the poem. 
Describe them. 

10. Who is telling the story? 

11. The youthfulness of the officer who brought 
the message of victory is emphasized by describing 
him as ‘a boy*. Why is this emphasized? Note the 
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effect of ‘a boy’ coming right at the end of the sentence 
in stanza III. 

12. ‘You looked twice...’ Why would a spectator 
not see at first glance that the young officer was very 
badly wounded? 

13. Do you feel admiration or pity for the young 
soldier? 

14. Find out the similes (comparisons) in the poem. 

15. Say which of these feelings the mother-eagle 
would have on finding that her injured eaglet is alive: 
relief, joy, tenderness, pity, sorrow, anxiety. Is this 
comparison fitting here? What feeling do you think 
Napoleon had at this point? 


Notes 

you fancy how: as you can easily picture in your 
mind how he stood there (because the manner in 
which he used to stand is well known). 

Oppressive with its mind: heavy with the thoughts 
it contained. 

Just as perhaps he mused: while (perhaps) he was 
thinking... The word ‘perhaps’ here shows that the 
story-teller had no means of knowing exactly what 
Napoleon was thinking at that moment, but that his 
thoughts were most likely to have been as described. 

My plans that soar: Napoleon had very ambitious 
plans for bringing the whole of Europe under his 
power, based on one victory after another. 

Let once...wall: if there should be even one failure, 
through my general, Lannes, not being able to take 
the walled town of Ratisbon. 




INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 

flag-bird: Napoleon’s army-flag or standard had the 

figure of an eagle on it. 

Perched him: placed him. Note the comparison with 

a real eagle. 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. What is the effect of the colon ( : ) at the end of 
the first line? 

2. Note the difference in the use and meaning of the 
verb ‘storm* in these two expressions: 

(a) The French stormed Ratisbon. 

{b) His father stormed at him for his dis¬ 
obedience. 

3. Make sentences with ‘let once*. 

4. What are the present tense and past participle 
forms of 

‘flew*, ‘drew*, ‘flung*, ‘held’, ‘kept’, ‘saw*? 

5. ‘scarce* is here used for ‘scarcely*. 

6. ‘His breast was all but shot in two.’ Make senten¬ 
ces with ‘all but*. 

7. ‘as sheathes,. .eye’: as a film sheathes the mother- 
eagle’s eye. In poetry, such inversion (i.e., reverse 
arrangement) of word-order is often found. See also 
‘his chief beside*. 

8. eaglet: young eagle. Make a list of names for 
the young of animals. For example, sheep—lamb; 
horse—colt. 

9. Explain: our storming-day; with neck out-thrust; 
the prone brow; bound on bound full-galloping; the 
battery-smokes; there flew a rider; nor bridle drew; off 
there flung; was all but shot in two; anon; vans; to 
heart’s desire; presently; touched to the quick; Sire! 
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THE REVENGE 
A Ballad of the Fleet 

[‘The Revenge’ is one of Tennyson’s most stirring 
narratives. In August 1591, Lord Thomas Howard, 
a British Admiral, was sent with six English ships to 
attack a Spanish treasure-fleet. Sir Richard Grenville, 
on board the Revenge, was second in command of the 
expedition. Howard learned of the nearness of fifty- 
three Spanish vessels (which were guarding the 
treasure-fleet), and having only six ships himself, gave 
orders to set sail and avoid the Spanish fleet. Grenville 
was delayed and cut off. For fifteen hours (and with 
only one hundred and fifty men) he tried to keep off 
the Spanish men-of-war with their five thousand 
men. He was badly wounded, his crew surrendered, 
and he was taken aboard a Spanish flagship, where 
he died a few days later. 

Heroism is a favourite theme (or subject) of ballads 
and story-poems, and the warrior who loses the fight 
but remains unbeaten is one of the most popular 
heroes of all such poems. Note how the excitement 
of the combat in this poem is communicated to the 
reader by the changing rhythms in the poem.] 

I 

At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville 
lay, 

And a pinnace, like a fluttered bird, came flying 
from far away: 

‘Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted 
fifty-three!’ 
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Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: ‘Tore God 
I am no coward; 

‘But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are 
out of gear, 

‘And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but 
follow quick. 

‘We are six ships of the line; can we fight with 
fifty-three?’ 


II 

Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: T know you 
are no coward; 

‘You fly them for a moment to fight with them 
again. 

'But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying 
sick ashore. 

‘I should count myself the coward if I left them, 
my Lord Howard, 

‘To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of 
Spain.’ 


Ill 

So Lord Howard past away with five ships of war 
that day, 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer 
heaven; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from 
the land 

Very carefully and slow, 
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Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below; 

For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were 
not left to Spain, 

To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory 
of the Lord. 


IV 

He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship 
and to fight, 

And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard 
came in sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the 
weather bow. 

‘Shall we fight or shall we fly? 

‘Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

‘For to fight is but to die! 

‘There’ll be little of us left by the time this sun 
be set.’ 

And Sir Richard said again: ‘We be all good 
English men. 

‘Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children 
of the devil, 

‘For I never turned my back upon Don or devil 
yet.’ 

V 

Sir Richard spoke and he laugh’d, and we roar’d 
a hurrah, and so 
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The little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart 
of the foe, 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and her 
ninety sick below; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to the 
left were seen, 

And the little Revenge ran on thro’ the long 
sea-lane between. 

VI 

Thousands of their soldiers look’d down from 
their decks and laugh’d. 

Thousands of their seamen made mock at the 
mad little craft 

Running on and on, till delay’d 
By their mountain-like San Philip that, of fifteen 
hundred tons, 

And up-shadowing high above us with her yawn¬ 
ing tiers of guns. 

Took the breath from our sails, and we stay’d. 

VII 

And while now the great San Philip hung above 
us like a cloud 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall 
Long and loud, 

Four galleons drew away 
From the Spanish fleet that day, 
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And two upon the larboard and two upon the 
starboard lay, 

And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 


VIII 

But anon the great San Philip she bethought her¬ 
self and went 

Having that within her womb that had left her 
ill content; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they 
fought us hand to hand, 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes and 
musqueteers, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog that 
shakes his ears 

When he leaps from the water to the land. 

IX 

And the sun went down, and the stars came out 
far over the summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one 
and the fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high- 
built galleons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her 
battle-thunder and flame; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back 
with her dead and her shame. 
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For some were sunk and many were shatter’d, 
and so could fight us no more 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the 
world before? 

X 

For he said, ‘Fight on! fight on!’ 

Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck; 

And it chanced that, when half of the short 
summer night was gone, 

With a grisly wound to be drest, he had left the 
deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it 
suddenly dead, 

And himself he was wounded again in the side 
and the head, 

And he said, ‘Fight on! fight on!’ 

XI 

And the night went down, and the sun smiled 
out far over the summer sea, 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay 
round us all in a ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, for they 
fear’d that we still could sting, 

So they watch’d what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 
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Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 

And half of the rest of us maim’d for life 

In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate 
strife; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most 
of them stark and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the 
powder was all of it spent; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over 
the side; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 

‘We have fought such a fight for a day and a 
night 

‘As may never be fought again! 

‘We have won great glory, my men! 

‘And a day less or more 

‘At sea or ashore, 

‘We die — does it matter when ? 

‘Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink her, split 
her in twain! 

‘Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of 
Spain!’ 

XII 

And the gunner said, ‘Ay, ay,’ but the seamen 
made reply: 

‘We have children, we have wives, 

‘And the Lord hath spared our lives. 
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‘We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, 
to let us go; 

‘We shall live to fight again and to strike another 
blow.’ 

And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded 
to the foe. 

XIII 

And the stately Spanish men to their flagship 
bore him then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard 
caught at last, 

And they praised him to his face with their 
courtly foreign grace; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cried: 

‘I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant 
man and true; 

‘I have only done my duty as a man is bound to 
do: 

‘With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville 
die!’ 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 

XIV 

And they stared at the dead that had been so 
valiant and true, 

And had holden the power and glory of Spain 
so cheap 

That he dared her with one little ship and his 
English few; 
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Was he devil or man? He was devil for aught 
they knew, 

But they sank his body with honour down into 
the deep, 

And they mann’d the Revenge with a swarthier 
alien crew, 

And away she sail’d with her loss and long’d for 
her own; 

When a wind from the lands they had ruin’d 
awoke from sleep, 

And the water began to heave and the weather 
to moan. 

And or ever that evening ended a great gale 
blew. 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an 
earthquake grew, 

Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and 
their masts and their flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot- 
shatter’d navy of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by the 
island crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON (1809-92) 
Study Helps 

1. Try and get, with your teacher’s help, pictures 

of English and Spanish warships of the time of Queen 
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Elizabeth of England. Try and get a picture of a 
pinnace. Why is it compared to a ‘fluttered bird^ 

here? 

2. Did Grenville blame Howard for deciding to 
run away from the Spanish ships? Why not? What 
were Grenville’s reasons for not going away together 
with Howard? 

3. What qualities endeared Sir Richard to his 
men? Illustrate (i.e., give examples of thej^e qualities) 
with brief passages from the poem. 

4. Why are the Spanish ships described as ‘huge 
sea-castles’ ? 

5. Why did the thousands of‘their soldiers’ laugh? 

6. Why did the Revenge come to a stop ? 

7. What happened to the great Spanish ship, San 
Philip? 

8. Describe the battle between ‘the one and the 
fifty-three’. 

9. What was the condition of the Revenge and the 
men on her, after the fight? 

10. What qualities in Sir Richard did the Spaniards 
respect? Why is he compared to a lioft?\^'^ ■ 

11. How is Sir Richard’s bravery made vivid by 
the poet? 

12. What action on the part of the Spaniards im¬ 
presses you as being noble? 

13. What did the Spaniards do to the Revenge? 
What finally happened to her? 

14. Point out phrases which give you a sense of 
beauty. What lines in the poem thrill you as being 
challenging? What lines inspire you? 
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Notes 

Azores: islands in mid-Atlantic. 

ship of the line: a man-of-war large enough to take 
a place in a line of battle (no longer in use since the 
coming of steam navigation). 

I should count myself: I should think of myself as. 

Inquisition: Grenville feared that his men, if captured, 
would be put on trial by the Spanish Inquisition, 
an organization of the Roman Church which 
attempted to make non-Catholics give up their 
wrong beliefs, by means of torture. Such practices 
do not exist any more. 

Devon: an English county; a county is equivalent 
to a district in India. 

thumbscrew: an instrument of torture by which a 
person’s thumb was crushed by the gradual turning 
of a screw. 

stake: a post to which a condemned person was tied ^ 
and burnt. 

weather bow: windward side of the ship, and towards 
the front. 

Seville: a city in Spain. 

Don; a Spanish title equivalent to the English ‘Sir’. 


Increase Your Word-Power 

1. Make sentences with ‘came flying’, ‘came 
running’, and ‘came hurrying’. 

2. Can you see the difference between ‘we have 
sighted’ and ‘we have seen’? 

3. In poetry certain forms of words, which are never, 
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or very rarely, found in ordinary prose, are used for 
special poetic effect; in this poem, sware (line 4), spake 
(line 8), and holden (line 106) are such poetic forms. 
Do not use these forms. Find out their ordinary prose 
forms. 

4. ‘the half my men’ is a poetic way of saying ‘half 
of my men’. Do not use this kind of construction. 

5. Why does Sir Richard say ‘I should count my¬ 

self the coward’ instead of ‘I should count myself a 
coward’ ? , 

6. ‘Devildoms* means evil practices. This is not com¬ 
monly used. 

8. ‘Carefully and slow’ is a shortened phrase for 
‘carefully and slowly*. 

9. Find out the past tense and past participle forms 
of: lie; lay; bear; shake; sink; say; rise; leave; strike; 
fight; break; slay; bend; smite; spend; win; blow; 
grow; and know. 

10. The verbs listed above are all in this poem. 
Make sentences with them in all their three tense- 
forms. 

11. Make sentences on the model of ‘to let us go,* 
and ‘made him come*. 

12. Explain: 

out of gear; fly them; heaving; ran on sheer; the long 
sea lane; yawning tiers of guns; that left her ill 
content; stark; sink me the ship; split her in twain; 
for aught they knew; mann*d. 

13. ‘Or ever that evening ended*: ‘and even before 
the evening became night*. In ordinary prose, this 
construction with ‘or ever* is not used. 


BY THE TURRET STAIR 

[This is an anonymous literary ballad. It brings 
back' to us the romantic past of the western lands, 
the days when knights lived in castles and fought 
in armour, and lords and ladies of noble rank were 
attended by pages, who themselves were of gentle 
birth. It is to such a page that the lover in this poem 
addresses himself. The story here is merely suggested; 
it is for the reader to use his imagination, and fill up 
the details.] 

Run, run, little page, tell your lady fair 
That her lover waits by the turret stair, 

That the stars are out, and the night wind blows 
Up the garden path from the crimson rose! 

Run, run, little page! 

Haste, haste, little page, ere the round moon’s 
rim 

Peeps over the edge of the forest dim. 

And the wolfhound bays from his kennel deep! 
And the warder peers from the castle keep! 
Haste, haste, little page! 

Soft, soft, little page, lest her sire may guess, 

By her look of fear and of fond distress, 

That he hides in the night by the turret stair 

Who would steal from her bower the flower so 
fair! 

Soft, soft, little page! 
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List, list, little page! Did the nightjar cry, 

Or was it the low wind murmuring by? 

And was there the sound of a faint footfall 
Far away in the depths of the vaulted hall ? 

List, list, little page! 

See, see, little page, who, clad in white. 

Steals out of the door in the shadowy light! 

Is*t an angel? Aye, ’tis my lady fair, 

And she speeds to her. love down the turret 
stair I 

See, see, little page! 

_ ♦ 

Farewell, little page, far away, away. 

Through the gloom of night to the bloom of day. 

My lady sweet and I must fare 

Till we reach the foot of my turret stair! 

Farewell, little page! 

Study Helps 

1. Try and get, with your teacher’s help, pictures 
of old, medieval castles in Britain and Europe. Try 
to get pictures which show both the inside and the 
outside of castles. Find out which part of a castle a 
turret is. 

2. Try and get pictures of knights and ladies, as 
well as of pages, of medieval times. 

3. The lover here is speaking to a young page, the 
attendant of the fair lady. What sort of a man, as 
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regards social position, was the lover? Was he a knight, 
or a ploughman, or a servant at the lady’s castle, or 
a page, or a poor commoner? Give your reasons. 

4. Is the lover going to use force? Is the lady un¬ 
willing to elope? 

5. In the setting of (or background to) this story of 
medieval elopement, there are picturesque details, 
typical of the times. Can you point out some of these 
details? 

6. Is this poem a dialogue, or a monologue, or just 

simple narrative about a third person? 

# 

Notes 

eres before. This word ‘ere’ is very rarely used in 
ordinary prose. . 

warder: the person responsible for guarding the 
castle. 

keep: the stronghold of a castle. 

soft, soft: move softly, move carefully; be careful. 
This sense of the word ‘soft’ has disappeared in 
modern prose. 

fond distress: foolish anxiety. The word ‘fond’ 
has come to mean ‘loving’ in modern prose. 
he...who: the person who wishes to steal the fair 
flower (the fair lady) hides in the night... 
list, list: listen attentively, 
fare: go. 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. On the model of ‘the wolfhound bays’, make a 
list of words which are expressive of the cries of animals; 
e.g., the dog howls, the ass brays, the lion roars, etc. 
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Try to get as long a list of these as possible. Then 

turn the verbs into nouns, e.g., the howl of a dog, the 

bray of an ass, the roar of a lion, etc. 

2 What mental picture do you get from the phrase 

‘the warder peers’? How is it different from ‘the 
warder looks’, or ‘the warder peeps’? If you substitute 
‘stares’, or ‘gazes’, or ‘glances’ for ‘peers’ will you get 
the same sort of mental picture? Why is ‘peers the 

right word, here ? ^ 

3. Make sentences with ‘he...who... Here are 

one or two examples: ‘He lives dangerously^ who 
keeps snakes’: ‘he is respected who is honest’; ‘he 
should be industrious who would prosper’. A more 
usual and better form of these sentences in prose is to 
have the phrase beginning with ‘who’ immediately 
after ‘he’; e.g., ‘He who keeps snakes lives dangerously’; 
‘he who is honest is respected’; ‘he who would prosper 
should be industrious*. 

I 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 

A Child^s Story 

[This humorous poem is based on a legend of what 
was supposed to have happened once in a North 
German town. Some of the rhymes are surprising 
and some of the expressions are colloquial, but the 
poem, as a whole, goes tvith a swing.] 

I 

Hameliii Town’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city; 

The River Weser, deep and wide, 
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Washes its wall on the southern side; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied; 

But, when begins my ditty, 

Almost five hundred years ago, 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 

II 

Rats! 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cooks’ own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats. 

Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats. 

And even spoiled the women’s chats 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

Ill 

At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking: 

‘ ’Tis clear,’ cried they, ‘our Mayor’s a noddy; 

‘And as for our Corporation—shocking 
‘To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
‘For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
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‘What’s best to rid us of our vermin! 

‘You hope, because you’re old and obese, 

‘To find in the furry civic robe ease ? 

‘Rouse up, sirs! Give your brains a racking 
‘To find the remedy we’re lacking, 

‘Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing!* 

At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

iv 

An hour they sat in council. 

At length the Mayor broke silence: 

‘For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell, 

‘I wish I were a mile hence! 

‘It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain— 

‘I’m sure my poor head aches again, 

‘I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain. 

‘Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap!’ 

Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap? 

‘Bless us,’ cried the Mayor, ‘what’s that?’ 
(With the Corporation as he sat. 

Looking little though wondrous fat; 

Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 
Than a toodong-opened oyster. 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
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For a plate of turtle green and glutinous) 

‘Only a scraping of shoes on the mat? 

‘Anything like the sound of a rat 
‘Makes my heart go pit-a-pat!’ 

V 

‘Gome in!’—the Mayor cried, looking bigger: 

And in did come the strangest figure! 

His queer long coat from heel to head 

Was half of yellow and half of red, 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 

But lips where smiles went out and in; 

There was no guessing his kith and kin: 

And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one: ‘It’s as my great-grandsire, 

‘Starting up at the Trump of Doom’s tone, 

‘Had walked this way from his painted tomb¬ 
stone.’ 

VI 

He advanced to the council-table: 

And, ‘Please your honours,’ said he, ‘Fm able, 
‘By means of a secret charm, to draw 
‘All creatures living beneath the sun, 
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‘That creep or swim or fly or run, 

‘After me so as you never saw! 

‘And I chiefly use my charm 
‘On creatures that do people harm, 

‘The mole and toad and newt and viper; 

‘And people call me the Pied Piper. 

(And here they noticed round his neck 
A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 

To match with his coat of the self-same cheque; 

And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe; 

And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 

As if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

‘Yet,’ said he, ‘poor piper as I am, 

‘In Tartary I freed the Cham, 

‘Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats; 

‘I eased in Asia the Nizam 

‘Of a monstrous brood of vampyre-bats: 

‘And as for what your brain bewilders, 

‘If I can rid your town of rats 
‘Will you give me a thousand guilders ?’ 

‘One? fifty thousand!*—was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 
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VII 

Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile, 

As if he knew what magic slept 

In his quiet pipe the while; 

Then, like a musical adept, 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 

Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled; 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 

You heard as if an army muttered; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 

And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats. 

Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 

Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens. 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing, 

And step for step they followed dancing, 

Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished! 
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Save one who, stout as Julius Geesar, 

Swam across and lived to carry 

(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 

To Rat-land home his commentary: 

Which was, ‘At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
T heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 

‘And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 

‘Into a cider-press’s gripe: 

‘And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards, 

‘And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 

‘And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 

‘And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks: 

‘And it seemed as if a voice 

‘(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
‘Is breathed) called out, “Oh rats, rejoice! 

‘ “The world is grown to one vast drysaltery! 
“‘So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon 
‘“Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon!” 

‘And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 

‘All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
‘Glorious scarce an inch before me, 

‘Just as methought it said, “Gome, bore me!” 

‘—I found the Weser rolling o’er me.’ 

VIII 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 
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‘Go/ cried the Mayor, ‘and get long poles, 

‘Poke out the nests and block up the holes! 

‘Consult with carpenters and builders, 

‘And leave in our town not even a trace 

‘Of the rats!’—when suddenly, up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market-place. 

With a, ‘First, if you please, my thousand 
guilders!’ 


IX 

A thousand guilders! The Mayor looked blue; 

So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havoc 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar’s biggest butt with Rhenish, 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow! 

‘Beside,’ quoth the Mayor with a knowing wink, 

‘Our business was done at the river’s brink; 

‘We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

‘And what’s dead can’t come to life, I think. 

‘So, friend, we’re not the folks to shrink 

‘From the duty of giving you something for 
drink, 

‘And a matter of money to put in your poke; 
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‘But as for the guilders, what we spoke 
‘Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 
‘Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 

‘A thousand guilders! Come, take fifty!’ 


X 

The Piper’s face fell, and he cried 
‘No trifling! I can’t wait, beside! 

‘I’ve promised to visit by dinnertime 
‘Bagdat, and accept the prime 
‘Of the Head-Cook’s pottage, all he’s rich in, 
‘For having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen, 

‘Of a nest of scorpions no survivor: 

‘With him I proved no bargain-driver, 

‘With you, don’t think I’ll bate a stiver! 

‘And folks who put me in a passion 
‘May find me pipe after another fashion.’ 

XI 

‘How?’ cried the Mayor, ‘d’ye think I brook 
‘Being worse treated than a Cook ? 

‘Insulted by a lazy ribald 

‘With idle pipe and vesture piebald? 

‘You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst, 
‘Blow your pipe there till you burst!’ 
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XII 

Once more he slept into the street 
And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 

Soft notes as yet musician's cunning 

Never gave the^nraptured air) 

There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 

Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustl¬ 
ing, 

Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clatter¬ 
ing. 

Little hands clapping and little tongues chatter¬ 
ing. 

And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is 
scattering, 

Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

XIII 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood,' 
Unable to move a step, or cry 
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To the children merrily skipping by, 

_Could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the Piper’s back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council’s bosoms beat, 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 
To where the Weser rolled its waters 
Right in the way of their sons and daughters t 
However he turned from South to West, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 

And after him the children pressed; 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

‘He never can cross that mighty top! 

‘He’s forced to let the piping drop, 

‘And we shall see our children stop I’ 

When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 

And the Piper advanced and the children 
followed, 

And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

Did I say, all ? No! One was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way; 
And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say,— 
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^It’s dull in our town since my playmates left! 

can’t forget that I’m bereft 
^Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

^Which the Piper also promised me. 

Tor he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 

‘Joining the town and just at hand, 

‘Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew 
‘And flowers put forth a fairer hue, > 

‘And everything was strange and new; 

‘The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
‘And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 

‘And honey-bees had lost their stings, 

‘And horses were born with eagles’ wings: 

‘And just as I became assured 

‘My lame foot would be speedily cured, 

‘The music stopped and I stood still, 

‘And found myself outside the hill, 

‘Left alone against my will, 

‘To go now limping as before, 

‘And never hear of that country morel’ 

XIV 

Alas, alas for Hamelin I 

There came into many a burgher’s pate 
A text which says that heaven’s gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
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As the needle’s eye takes a camel in! 

The mayor sent East, West, North, and South, 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth. 
Wherever it was men’s lot to find him, 

Silver and gold to his heart’s content. 

If he’d only return the way he went, 

And bring the children behind him. 

But when they saw ’twas a lost endeavour. 

And Piper and dancers were gone for ever, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and year. 

These words did not as well appear, 

*And so long after what happened here 
‘On the Twenty-second of July, 

^Thirteen hundred and seventy-six:’ 

And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children’s last retreat, 

They called it, the Pied Piper’s Street— 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labour. 

Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 
To shock with mirth a street so solemn; 

But opposite the place of the cavern 
They wrote the story on a column, 

And on the great church window painted 
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The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away, 

And there it stands to this very day. 

And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there’s a tribe 

Of alien people who ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress 

On which their neighbours lay such stress. 

To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterraneous prison 
Into which they were trepanned 
Long time ago in a mighty band 
Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 

But how or why, they don’t understand. 

XV 

So, Willy, let me and you be wipers 
Of scores out with all men—especially pipers ! 

And, whether they pipe us free from rats or from 
mice. 

If we’ve promised them aught, let us keep our 
promise! 

ROBERT BROWNING (1812-89) 

Study Hei.ps 

1. How were the people of Hamelin plagued by 
rats, and what did they do about it? 
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2. What did the Piper look like? Do you think he 
was an ordinary human being? 

3. Why did the rats follow the Piper? 

4. Why did the Mayor and the Corporation go 

back on their promise to the Piper? 

5. What was the Piper’s revenge for the ingratitude 

of the people of Hamelin? 

6. What did the Piper promise the children through 

the music of his pipe? 

7. Would you say that the Piper was a very greedy 
man? Give reasons. 

8. What action did the people of Hamelin take after 
the children disappeared? 

9. Give a complete description of the appearance 
and actions of the Mayor. 

Notes 

sharps and flats: different notes and pitches in the 
musical scale. 

noddy: fool; stupid person, 
obese: fat. 

You hope...ease?: Do you think you can enjoyyour- 
selves in comfort and ease as city officials, because 
you are fat and old ? 

we’ll send you packing: (a colloquial expression) 
we will dismiss you from your positions, 
guilder: a small gold coin of those days. 

For a guilder...sell: I am so tired of the worries of 
my official position that I would be glad to give it up. 
Nor brighter.. .glutinous : he looked as dull and 
unattractive as an oyster which had been opened 
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too long, and he would not brighten up except at 
the time of meals, when he would hungrily long for 
a dish of green and sticky turtle soup. The Mayor’s 
stupidity and greed are brought out here, 
kith and kin; race and relations; (no one can know 
his, nor from what country or racial stock he comes.) 
admire: wonder at. 

Quoth one. ..tombstone: One of the spectators said, 
‘He looks as if my great-grandfather had sprung 
from his grave at the sound of the Trumpet announc¬ 
ing the end of the world and the Last Judgement, 
and had come here in the form of this strange 
Piper.’ 

The mole...newt: the mole, the toad and the newt 
are traditionally regarded as harmful and annoying 
creatures in western literature, possibly because 
of their unpleasant appearance. 

Pied: made up of a patchwork of different colours, 
the Cham: The Tartars were a fierce race in Central 
Asia, and their ruler or Khan was known as the Cham, 
the Nizam: the title of a powerful prince in India, 
a musical adept: a person extremely skilled in music, 
plodders: slow-moving ones, 
friskers: playful, lively ones. 

(as he...cherished): just as Julius Caesar, a famous 
Roman general, saved his manuscript by carrying 
it when swimming across a river, 
psaltery: an old stringed instrument, 
drysaltery; a store of salt meats and pickles, 
nuncheon: midday meal. 

sugar-puncheon: a big cask usually used for storing 
sugar. 
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Staved: broken open, 
perked: tossed up smartly, 
looked blue: became gloomy. 

Claret...Hock: names of good and expensive wines. 
Rhenish: Rhenish wine. 


butt: large cask. 

poke: pocket; bag. 

face fell: looked disappointed. 

the Caliph: the chief religious prince of the 
Mohammedans. 

bate a stiver: take a penny less. A stiver was a small 
Dutch coin worth about an anna, 
brook: put up with; bear patiently, 
justling. * .hustling : jostling or pushing one another, 
at games and sports. 

on the rack: tortured in his mind; suffering painfully 
in his mind. 


a burgher’s pate: a citizen’s head. 


A text: a sentence from the Bible, 
tabor: a small drum. 

Transylvania; a small country to the east of Hungary, 
now part of Rumania, 
outlan^sh: strange, foreign, 
trepanned: trapped. 

Willy; The poet wrote this poem to amuse a child 
called Willie Macready. 


Increase Your Word-Power 

1. ‘The river Weser washes the wall of Hamelin 
Town on the southern side.’ Substitute other words 
or phrases for washes so as to bring out the meaning of 
this sentence. 
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2. Make a list of the verbs, together with their 
objects, which describe the actions of the rats. Write 
out all the tense-forms of these verbs. 

3. Put into indirect speech the speeches of the towns¬ 
people, the Mayor and the Piper in this poem. 

4. Note these phrases: ‘a moving away of...^ ‘a 
leaving ajar of...*, ‘a drawing the corks of...’ See if 
you can write sentences with them. 
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SECTION II 

BEAUTY IN THE WORLD 

The poems in this section give the reader an idea 
of what and how poets feel and see and hear and think. 
They find beauty in the world and they try to convey 
to us their sense of beauty. The creation of vivid and 
apt pictures in the mind’s eye of the reader is an 
important task of poetry. These pictures help to 
create the mood of the poem. Enjoyment of poetry 
is chiefly a matter of sharing in the poet’s fine aware¬ 
ness of the world around him, and in his feelings and 
thoughts aroused by this awareness. Do not look for 
very deep meanings and do not try to understand 
literally every word and phrase in the poems of this 
section. Just let yourself enjoy the sounds and pictures 
mentally created by the words of the poems. 


THE RAINBOW 

rin this poem Wordsworth expresses his excitement 
and delight when he sees even such a simple, tair y 
common thing as a rainbow, because it is part of the 
beauty of nature. He says that as a child he had this 
joy and wonder on seeing a rainbow, and now tha 
he has grown to manhood he has still kept his sense o 
delight in the beauty of nature, even when this delight 
is aroused by nothing more extraordinary than a rain¬ 
bow. He hopes that this readiness to enjoy the pleasure 
that arises from simple things of nature will remain 
in him till his ripe old age. For him it would be better 
to be dead than to lose this sense of delight. W hat a 
man is as a child, he will be as a grown-up man; tliat 
is, his character and his mind are formed by his 
experiences in childhood. Wordsworth feels that the 
best kind of life that he can have is a life of continuous 
faith in nature.] 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die! 

The Child is father of the Man; 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (177O-185O) 
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Study Helps 

1. Read the introductory note to this poem care¬ 
fully. What is the main idea of this poem? 

2. Is there anything in nature, such as for instance 
glowing clouds at sunset or a stretch of clear, peaceful 
water, that gives you a sudden thrill of pleasure, when¬ 
ever you see it? Try to put your enjoyment in words, 
as simply and as briefly as possible. 

3. The last three lines of this poem express a certain 
philosophy on the life of Man. If you do not under¬ 
stand it very well, do not worry. You will understand 
it better when you grow up and read more. The main 
thing is to share in the poet’s feelings of delight and 
wonder, his delight in nature and his wonder at the 
beauty of it. 

4. Does the poem make you feel that there is beauty 
in this world of ours? Have you ever looked around 
and found this beauty? Have you ever freed yourself 
from the little things of everyday life, from your daily 
anxieties and personal affairs, to look up and enjoy this 
beautiful world ? Try and put your answers to these 
questions in writing, in the form of a short paragraph. 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. What other word or words can you use for ‘be¬ 
hold’? What is the past-tense form of it? Note that 
‘behold’ is not usually used in everyday English prose. 

2. Note the three different forms ‘so was it’, ‘so 
is it’, ‘so be it’. ‘Be it’ is the same as ‘may it be’. Put 
the three lines beginning with ‘so’, into ordinary 
prose sentences. 
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I LOVE ALL BEAUTEOUS THINGS 

3. (fl) Make several sentences on the pattern of 
‘let me die’. Use these verbs: go, eat, speak, plead 
for mercy, do as I like. 

(A) Use the pronouns, ‘he’, ‘she’ and ‘they’ in the 
above sentences with ‘let’. 


I LOVE ALL BEAUTEOUS THINGS 

I love all beauteous things, 

I seek and adore them; 

God hath no better praise, 

And man in his hasty days 
Is honoured for them. 

I too will something make 
And joy in the making; 

Altho’ tomorrow it seem 
Like the empty words of a dream 
Remembered on waking. 

ROBERT BRIDGES (1844-I930) 


Study Helps 

1, Compare what this poet says with what Words¬ 
worth says in the last poem. 
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I LOVE ALL BEAUTEOUS THINGS 

2. The poet says that even if beautiful things do not 
last, they are worthwhile creating. Which lines of the 
poem express this thought? 

3. Explain: ‘man in his hasty days’. 


Notes 

God. . .praise: beautiful things are witness of God’s 
power and love. There is no better praise of God 
than enjoyment of beautiful things, because God 
has created them. 

And joy in the making: I too will have joy in the 
making of something beautiful, such as a poem. 

tomorrow: even if the very next day this beautiful 
thing which I have made may be destroyed or may 
disappear as completely as a dream which has no 
reality, still there is pleasure in the creation or making 
of a beautiful thing. 


Increase Your Word-Power 

1. ‘Beauteous’ is a poetic word. In modern prose 

‘beautiful’ is usually used. 

2. Use the word ‘adore’ in several sentences, to 

bring out its meaning. 

3. What other words can you use for ‘seek’ and 
‘adore’ ? 

4. What are the past-tense and past-participle forms 
of‘seek’, ‘make’, ‘seem’? 

5. ‘It seem’ is a shortened poetic way of saying 
‘it may seem’. 



THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE 

[The poet is tired of the bustle of town-life. He wants 
to leave its closed-in atmosphere, its worries and its 
lack of beauty. He makes up his mind to go to a quiet 
spot in the wide open countryside, which is full of 
colour and peace. He is so attracted by the peace and 
beauty of the sight and sounds of the countryside that 
he mentally hears and sees them even though he is still 
in the dull, grey streets of the town.] 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and 
wattles made; 

Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the 
honey bee, 

And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 

And I shall have some peace there, for peace 
comes dropping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to where 
the cricket sings ; 

There midnight’s all a-glimmer, and noon a 
purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 

I will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by 
the shore; 


THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE 

While I stand on the roadway, or on the pave¬ 
ments gray, 

I hear it in the deep hearths core. 

WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS ( 1865-1939) 

Study Helps 

1. What sort of life does the poet want? What will 

he do when he gets to Innisfree? 

2. Note how the open countryside is beautifully 
described in the last two lines beginning with ‘There 
midnight’s all a-glimmer.. 

3. What is meant by ‘evening full of the linnets 

wing’ ? 

4. Read the line ‘I hear lake water lapping with 
low sounds by the shore* aloud. Can you appreciate 
(i.e. enjoy) the descriptive power of this line? 

5. Explain; ‘I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 

Notes; 

wattles: twigs. 

bee-loud glade: a shady spot filled with the pleasant 
murmur of bees. 

veils of the morning: morning clouds or mists, 
characteristic of the open countryside, 
where the cricket sings: the hearth or fire-place m 
the living room of a country cottage, where the 

cricket can be heard in the evening, 
all a-glimmer: not absolutely dark, because of shin¬ 
ing stars. 
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THE BROOK 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. Write out the first four lines in full in ordinary 
English prose using four sentences, and putting in the 
auxiliary verb ‘will’ in every place where it is needed. 
Take special care in the arrangement of your word- 
order. Remember, in poetry word-order is frequently 
different from prose. 

2. Re-write in prose form ‘of clay and wattles made . 

3. Write out as a sentence in full, complete with 
verb, ‘evening full of the linnet’s wings’. 

THE BROOK 

[ The course of a brook from its source to the place 
where it joins a big river is described in this poem- 
This poem is famous because of the poet’s mastery 
over words. The sound of each word or phrase he 
uses is very apt (i.e. fitting) for the action that is des-^ 
cribed. If you know this poem thoroughly, and under¬ 
stand the force of each verb and adjective used here, 
your command of English will be wonderfully 
improved.] 

I come from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 
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THE BROOK 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow. 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out. 

With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout. 
And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 
• Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel. 



THE BROOK 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

^ For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 
A In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses; 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON (1809-92) 



Study Helps 


1. Write out in prose a description of the course of 
the brook,fusing the third person, and leaving out all 



THE BROOK 


comments, such as 'men may come etc. Here is a 
sample beginning for you. You can, if you like, use 
your own beginning. 

‘The brook first appears suddenly in a place where 
wild fowl are usually found. It flows out amongst the 
marshy places where the fern grows, and then it rushes 
down a steep valley, skirting hills and flowing quickly 
between the ridges. It passes by many little hamlets, 
and a little town, and under fifty or so bridges. Thus 
it flows on and on till it joins the broad river near a farrn. 
It has been flowing thus for a long, long time, and it 
will go on flowing for ever and ever. When the brook 
flows over stony beds, it makes little musical sounds 
like the chattering of small children, and...* 
Now, carry on. 

2. Make a list of the things which the brook passes 

by, or meets with, in its course. 

3. Make a list of the things that the brook carries 

down to the river. 

4. Make a list of the little descriptive pictures that 
you find in the poem. 

5. What is the difference between a brook and a 
river? Why docs not the brook join the sea? 

6. Write a descriptive essay of the course of a creek 

or a river near your home town. 

7. What two lines in this poem, do you think, are 
famous? 

Notes 

coot and hern: two species of wild fowl, 
thorps: small villages; hamlets or farms, 
sharps and trebles: varying musical notes. 
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the passionate shepherd to his love 

eddying bays: where the water slowly flows round 
and round, and not in one straightforward direc- 

tion. . 

fallow: a field which is left uncultivated. 

fairy-foreland: fairy shore. 

mallow: a reedy plant. 

grayling: a silvery gray fish. 

a foamy flake: a flake of foam. 

waterbreak: ripple. 

shingly bars: underwater banks of sand and shingle, 
cresses: water planets. 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. Learn this poem by heart, for the sake of the 
words in it. 

2. Make a list of the verbs describing the action of the 
brook, and use these verbs in sentences of your own. 

3. What is the force of ‘bicker’, ‘fret’, ‘wind 
about’, ‘steal by’, ‘slide by’, and ‘gloom’? 

4. Note the difference between ‘babble’ and 

‘bubble’. 

5. What is meant by ‘to linger’ and ‘to loiter’? 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS 

LOVE 

[This poem describes the sweet and simple life of a 
shepherd. A shepherd holds out the delights of such 
a life to his love, as an inducement for her to marry 
and live with him. The poet, who belonged to Shake¬ 
speare’s days, has of course idealized the life of a shep- 
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herd. \Ve must not take his statements as actual 
facts. But the thing that is of importance in this poem 
is the imagery, that is, the pictures created in the 
reader’s mind by the skill of the poet.] 

Come live with me and be my Love. 

And we will all the pleasures prove, 

That hills and valleys, dales and fields. 

Or woods or steepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks, 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies; 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 

A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty Iambs we pull; 
Fair-lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 

A belt of straw and ivy-buds 
With coral clasps and amber studs; 

An if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my Love. 
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The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning: 
n If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me and be my Love. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE (l 5 ^ 4 ' 93 )' 

Study Helps 

1. What are the delights that a shepherdess will 
have ? 

2. Do you think a shepherd’s life is as beautiful as 
described here? 

3. Write one or two paragraphs in which a culti¬ 
vator in the East tries to persuade his love to come and 
live with him by describing the ‘delights’ of his life. 

Notes 

A prove: test; experience, 
steepy: high, 
yields: gives. 

to whose falls: to the sound of the flowing water of 
which. 

madrigals: sweet musical songs. 

posies: garlands. 

kirtle: outer gown. 

may thee move: can persuade you. 

swains: young shepherds. 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. In the fourth line of the first stanza, ‘yields’ 
I is in the singular, because of the influence of the nearest 
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THE KITTEN AND FALLING LEAVES 

subject ‘mountain*. To be grammatically correct, this 
verb ought to be in the plural, i.e. ‘yield*, because 
‘hills and valleys’ etc. are also its subjects. In poetry, 
the poet may make a slip like this, for the sake of rhyme 
(as here), or the music of the sound. And in the general 
pleasure that we get from the whole poem, we are 
likely to ignore such faults. Poets sometimes practise 
what is called ‘poetic licence’, that is, not strictly 
sticking to rules or facts. This may be allowed in 
poetry, but is definitely not permissible in prose. Avoid 
making a mistake in grammar as in this stanza. 

FROM THE KITTEN AND 
FALLING LEAVES 

[Read this poem aloud softly. Some lines must be 
read quickly, and some slowly. Think on the pictures 
created by the poet.] 

That way look, my Infant, lo ! 

What a pretty baby-show ! 

See the Kitten on the wall, 

Sporting with the leaves that fall, 

Withered leaves—one—two—and three 
From the lofty elder-tree! 

Through the calm and frosty air 
Of this morning bright and fair. 

Eddying round and round they sink 
Softly, slowly; one might think. 

From the motio*ns that are made, 


the kitten and falling leaves 

Every little leaf conveyed 
Sylph or faery hither tending,— 

To this lower world descending, 

Each invisible and mute, 

In his wavering parachute. 

—But the Kitten, how she starts. 
Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts! 
First at one, and then its fellow, 

Just as light and just as yellow; 

There are many now—now one— 
Now they stop and there are none * 
What intenseness of desire 
In her upward eye of fire I 
With a tiger-leap half-way 
Now she meets the coming prey, 

Lets it go as fast, and then 
Has it in her power again: 

Now she works with three or four. 
Like an Indian conjurer; 

Quick as he in feats of art, 

Far beyond in joy of heart. 

Were her antics played in the eye 
Of a thousand standers-by. 

Clapping hands with shout and stare. 
What would little Tabby care 
For the plaudits of the crowd ? 
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Over happy to be proud, 

Over wealthv in the treasure 

# 

Of her own exceeding pleasure! 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (177O-1850) 

Study Helps 

1. How docs the poet describe the falling leaves? 

2. Describe as simply as possible the actions of the« 
Kitten. Do not hesitate to use the words in the poem, 
if YOU find thev are the most suitable. Do not include 

I ¥ 

the remarks of the poet on the Kitten’s actions. 

3. What docs the poet think of the Kitten? 


Notes 

Sporting: playing, 
conveyed: carried. 

Sylph: a small fairy. 

hither tending: coming down here (to this world), 
mute: silent. 

First at one: first at a leaf, then at another leaf. 
Quick as he ... : the kitten was as quick as an 
Indian juggler in feats of skill, but far more joyful 
in what she does than he could be. 
feats of art: skilful, clever tricks of hand and eye. 
in the eye: in the sight of. 
plaudits: praises; applause. 

Over happy: already too happy to be proud of such 
praise, and too rich in her own great pleasure to care 

for such praise. 
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TO THE CUCKOl 


Increase Your Word-Power 


1. Note the plural of ‘leaf’ is ‘leaves . Find out 
the plural forms of ‘calf’, ‘self’, ‘half , life , knife , 
‘loaf’, ‘sheaf’, ‘shelf’, ‘thief’, ‘wife’, and ‘wolt . 

2. But, in contrast, ‘hoof' and ‘roof have hoofs 
and ‘roofs’ as plurals. 

3. Note the different actions in ‘Crouches, stretches, 


paws, and darts!’ ^ 

4. Note the phrase 'darls at one (of the leaves) . 

5. Write as a complete sentence in prose ‘Qinck 
as he..-joy of heart’. The sentence should go like 
this: ‘The kitten was as quick as he..., but...lar 
beyond.. .in joy ol heart’. Fill up the blanks. 

6. Examine the sentence-form in Were hei antics 
...what would Tabby care’. Make sentences with 
‘Were...what would...’ Example: ‘Were I to win 
the first prize, what would I not do to express my joy 1 


TO THE CUCKOO 

[In the East, the kocl is a cousin of the cuckoo, 
and has the same kind of pleasant cry. While we can 
hear in the spring-time the kocl or the cuckoo very 
often, and very clearly, yet we very rarely see the bird 
itself. It is this quality of being present in sound only 
that Wordsworth emphasizes here. He calls it a wan¬ 
dering Voice.] 

O Blithe New-comer! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice, 

O Cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird, 

Or but a wandering V’oice? 
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While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 

At once far off, and near. 

Though babbling only to the Vale, 

Of sunshine and of flowers. 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery; 

The same whom in my schoolboy days 

I listened to; that Cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love; 

Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 
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TO THE CUCKOO 

■ O blessed Bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place ; 

That is fit home for Thee! 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (l 77 ^''^ 5 ^) 

Study Helps 

1. Why does Wordsworth ask if he should call the 
cuckoo ‘Bird, or but a wandering Voice’ ? 

2. Explain: ‘thy twofold shout’. (shoul=cry.) 

3. Why does the cry of the cuckoo seem ‘at once 

far off, and near’ ? 

4. Explain: ‘darling of the Spring!’ 

5. Explain the last stanza carefully. 


Notes 

New-comer: joyful visitor. 

at once: at the same time. 

Third Stanza: Though you, in making your joyful 
cry, are merely bringing a message oi sunshine and 
the re-appearance of flowers to the'creatures of the 
Valley, to me there is something more in your cry: 
for, when I hear you, you bring back to me memories 
of those dreamy days of happy boyhood when I 
heard your cry and looked for you. 
visionary hours: past times which were full of dreamy 
happiness. 

as even yet: even now that I have become a man. 
rove: wander. 

thou wert still: you were always only something that 
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THE SWEETS OF LIFE 

% 

I hoped to see, but never succeeded in seeing, 
beget: get (back) in my mind, 
the earth we pace: the earth we live on. 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. See if you can fittingly use ‘blithe’ in everyday 
prose, where you would use ‘happy’ or ‘joyful’ or 
‘cheerful’. 

2 . What is the force of‘babbling’ here? 

3. Note that forms like ‘thou art’ and ‘thou wert’ 
are not used in modern English prose any more. 

4. What is the force of ‘again’ in the last stanza? 

THE SWEETS OF LIFE 
FROM ‘Don Juan’ 

[Beauty in this world is perceived not only through 
the sense of sight, but also through other senses. 
Byron here describes sounds which gave him pleasure. 
Beautiful sounds are beautiful, cither because of a 
musical quality in themselves, or because of some 
pleasant association of idea.] 

’Tis sweet to hear 

At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep 
The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier, 

By distance mellow’d, o’er the waters sweep; 
’Tis sweet to see the evening star appear; 

’Tis sweet to listen as the night-winds creep 
From leaf to leaf; ’tis sweet to view on high 
The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. 
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Tis sweet to hear the watch dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouth'd welcome as we draw near 
home; 

Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come; 

Tis sweet to be awaken'd by the lark, 

Or lull’d by falling waters; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 

The lisp of children, and their earliest words. 

LORD BYRON (1788-1824) 

Study Helps 

1. In this poem both pleasant sights and sounds 
are described. Make a list of both kinds. 

2. There is one pleasure in this poem, which is 
neither a sight nor a sound. Find out which it is. 

3. Of the sounds which gave Byron pleasure, which 
do you think attracted him because of their musical 
quality only? And which sounds attracted him because 
of their bringing back to his mind pleasant feelings and 
ideas? 

4. Make a list of sounds ^vhich give pleasure to you 
yourself. 

5. Get a picture of a gondola. 

Notes 

deep: ocean. 

Adrians gondolier: the boatman who rows the gon¬ 
dola in Venice, which is on the Adriatic sea. 
mellowed: softened. 
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Increase Your Word-Power 

1. ‘Sweep’ in the fourth line is a verb, and it has 
two subjects. Find these subjects. 

2. In ‘The song and oar’, the definite article before 
‘oar’ is left out, because of metre. In prose, it should 
be ‘the song and the oar’. What is the difference 
between ‘the headmaster and superintendent came’ 
and ‘the headmaster and the superintendent came’? 
Also, find the difference between ‘the president and 
captain of the school broke the rules’, and ‘the presi¬ 
dent and the captain of the school broke the rules’. 

3. What is the force of‘creep’ in ‘the night-winds 
creep from leaf to leaf’? 

4. In the second stanza ‘the watch-dog’s bark is 
the subject, ‘bay’ the verb, and ‘welcome’ the object 
of the clause. 

5. What is left out in ‘there is an eye will mark’? 
What is the subject of ‘look brighter’ ? 

6. Rc-writc ‘sweet the hum’ etc. as a complete 

sentence in prose. 
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SECTION III 

RHYTHM AND EMOTION 


A POET does not write poetry because he has come 
across experiences which you or other common people 
can never have. Everyone has felt at one time or another 
joy or sadness or awe or some such emotion, just as a 
poet does. Poems which are called lyrics express the 
way a poet feels. But he feels more keenly than 
other people, and he can express his feelings better or 
more fittingly in words whose sound and rhythm create 
a sort of music. Fine poems are usually expressions of 
deep emotion; and in this expression, rhythm plays 
an important part, for there must be harmony bet¬ 
ween the rhythm of a poem and its mood. The mood 
of a poem is the general emotional effect the poem 
has on the reader. Rhythm is the feeling of movement 
in a poem, which is the result of arranging light and 
heavy syllables or sounds in a line. Besides rhythm, 
a poem gains in melody or tunefulness from clever use 
of rhymes. 


FIRE-FLY SONG 
From ‘The Song of Hiawatha’ 

[This extract from a long poem ‘Hiawatha' shows 
us what mastery of rhythm can do. There is a light, 
tripping movement that can be felt in the ihythm and 
the sound of the words. Hiawatha was an American 

Red Indian boy.] 

At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little^Hiawatha; 

Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 

Sounds of music, words of wonder; 
‘Minne-wawa!’ said the pine-trees, 
‘Mudway-aushka!’ said the water. 

Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 

Flitting through the dusk of evening, 

With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes; 

And he sang the song of children, 

Sang the song Nokomis taught him: 
‘Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 

Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 

Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 

Light me with your little candle. 

Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleep I close imy eyelids!’ 

H. W. LONGFELLOW (1807-82) 
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THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT 

Study Helps 

1. What were the things with which Hiawatha was 
surrounded ? 

2. What is meant by ‘sounds of music, words of 
wonder’ ? 

3. Describe the fire-fly as seen by Hiawatha. 

4. What did Hiawatha want the fire-fly to do for 
him, as sung in his song? 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. What is the subject of the third and fourth lines? 

2. What is the subject oi‘ the sentence ‘Saw the 
fire-fly...’? 

3. Write out as a complete sentence in prose the 
line ‘Sang the song Nokomis taught him:’ 

4. In ‘Light me with your little candle’, ‘Light 
me’ stands for ‘give me light’ or ‘give light for me’. 

‘Me’ here is not a real object. 

5. ‘I lay me’ is the same as ‘I lay myself down’. 

What is the past-tense form of ‘lay’ ? 


THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT 

[You will not find much sense in this poem. But 
even nonsense, when put into verse that has a cheerful 
rhythm, becomes attractive and enjoyable. And the 
pictures in this poem are amusing. Lear was a famous 
writer of humorous and nonsensical poetry. You must 
not think of poetry as all serious, or all emotional, or 
all high-strung. A lot of poetry aims to do nothing 
more than to please the ear or the mind, or just to 
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create striking pictures, but it is still enjoyable in its 
own way.] 

The Owl and the Pussy-cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat. 

They took some honey, and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 

The Owl looked up to the stars above, 

And sang to a small guitar, 

‘O lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love. 

What a beautiful Pussy you are, 

You are, 

You are! 

What a beautiful Pussy you are!’ 

Pussy said to the Owl, ‘You elegant fowl! 

How charmingly sweet you sing! 

O let us be married ! too long we have tarried: 

But what shall we do for a ring?’ 

They sailed away, for a year and a day. 

To the land where the Bong-Tree grows. 

And there in a wood a Piggy-wig stood, 

With a ring at the end of his nose, 

His nose, 

His nose! 

With a ring at the end of his nose. 
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Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 
Your ring?’ Said the Piggy, ‘I will.’ 

So they took it away, and were married rifext day 
By the Turkey who lives on the hill. 

They dined on mince, and slices of quince. 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon; 

And hand in hand, on the edge of the sand 
They danced by the light of the moon. 

The moon, 

The moon, 

They danced by the light of the moon. 

EDWARD LEAR {l8l2'88) 

Study Helps 

I. The humour in this poem is due to three ele¬ 
ments: (a) The incongruous and surprising characters; 
that is, the animal characters do not fit in with 
what they are supposed to do or say. In real 
life, we do not find owls and cats riding a boat, using 
money, singing a song or getting married, (b) The 
amusing pictures, such as that of an owl singing to 
a guitar, and a pig standing in a wood with a ring in 
his nose. There is also the turkey solemnly marrying 
off the owl and the cat. (c) The nonsense words and 
the inappropriateness of some of the phrases; there 
is no such thing as a Bong-Tree, and a Pigg>'-wig. A 
‘runcible spoon’ sounds fine, as if it is some special 
kind of a spoon, but it means nothing at all. And 
think of an owl being addressed as ‘You elegant fowl’! 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 

2. Do not try to analyse this poem. It is a waste 
of time to try to find out what it means, for it is not 
intended to mean anything. But, does it amuse you 
or not? 

3. If you have never read Alice in Wonderlandy get a 
copy and read it now. 

Notes 

tarried: delayed. 

a ring: in western lands, the bridegroom usually 

gives a ring to the bride in the wedding ceremony, 
mince: meat cut into small pieces, 
quince: a small kind of fruit, usually made into jam 

or jelly. 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. Write a connected account of what the Owl and 
the Pussy-cat did, turning all their remarks into in¬ 
direct speech. 

2. What difference is there between such phrases 
as ‘went to sea* and ‘went to the sea*; and ‘went to 
school’ and ‘went to the school’ ? 

3. Can you find a substitute phrase for ‘plenty* 
in ‘plenty of money’ ? 

4. Notice the correct prepositions in the following 
phrases: ‘looked up /o’; ‘sang to (a guitar)’; ‘dined on 
(mince)*; ^by the light of the moon’. 

THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT 

BRIGADE 

[In the middle of the nineteenth century Britain fought 
Russia in The Crimea. In the course of this Crimean 
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War, the British Light Brigade (a Brigade of light 
cavalry) was ordered by mistake to charge the Russian 
guns. The order was carried out, but at a very heavy 
cost in lives. The incident has been made famous by 
Lord Tennyson in this poem. Here, it is not so much 
the story, as the rhythm and the sounds of words well 
chosen that claims attention. The thunder of cannon 
and the gallop of charging horses find their echo in 
the rhythm of the poem. There is a value also in the 
repetition of lines. The repeated attacks of the soldiers 
and the continued thundering of the cannon are made 
vivid by this repetition. Lastly, the poem leaves the 
reader with a glow of emotion, sharing as it were the 
glory of a task dutifully and heroically done.] 

I 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

‘Forward, the Light Brigade! 

‘Charge for the guns V he said: 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

II 

‘Forward, the Light Brigade!’ 

Was there a man dismayed ? 

Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Someone had blunder’d: 
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Their’s not to make reply, 

Their’s not to reason why, 

^ Their’s but to do and die: 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

in 

Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them. 

Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 

Storm’d at with shot and shell. 
Boldly they rode and well, 

Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 

IV 

Flash’d all their sabres bare. 
Flash’d as they turn’d in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wonder’d: 

Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
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Reel’d from the sabre-stroke, 

Shatter’d and sunder’d. 

Then they rode back, but not— 

Not the six hundred. 

V 

Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon behind them 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 

Storm’d at with shot and shell, 

While horse and hero fell, 

They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 

All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 

VI 

When can their glory fade ? 

O the wild charge they made! 

All the world wonder’d. 

Honour the charge they made! 

Honour the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred! 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON (1809 
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Study Helps 

1. Tr\- and gel, with the help of your teacher, pic¬ 
tures of what British soldiers looked like a hundred 
years ago. Try and get pictures ol mounted cavalry'. 

2. There is a well known painting of this incident. 
You may not be able to get a reproduction of it, but 
try and get pictures of battles and soldiers in action 
of a hundred years ago. 

3. Where is The Crimea? 

4. How far is a league? 

5. Why does the poet say ‘in the valley of Death’ ? 

6. The poet says: 

‘Their’s not to make reply, 

Their’s not to reason why, 

Their’s but to do and die:’ 

Why? 

4 

7. Find out what a sabre looks like. What is the 
modern equivalent of sabres in hand to hand fighting 
in battles of our times? 

8. Why should have ‘all the world’ wondered while 
the charge was made? 

9. Can you feel the dramatic force of ‘but not’, in 

'Then they rode back, but not. 

Not the si.\ hundred.’ ? 

Notes 

he said: the commander, or one of the officers. Here, 
‘he’ is intentionally left vague, 
tho’: shortened form of ‘though’, 
their’s: their (task or duty) was not to make a reply, 
etc. 

Flash’d as they turn’d: ‘they* refers to tlie sabres. 
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Increase Your Word-Power 

1. What is the plural of cannon? 

2. Give the full sentence-form in prose of‘Was there 
a man dismay’d?’ 

3. ‘Storm’d at with shot and shell, they rode 
boldly’. Complete the following sentences on this 
pattern: ‘Praised and flattered, the 'eader, 
‘scolded frequently by the teacher, the child . . . 
‘shouted at by passers-by, the driver...;’ ‘chased 
down the street, the thief. . .’ 

WAR SONG OF DINAS VAWR 

[In olden times in Britain there were frequent 
border raids when clans and tribes from the mountains 
in Wales and Scotland would rush down and rob their 
more settled, and more civilized and wealthier neigh¬ 
bours on the plains. In this poem, it does not matter 
where and when the incident described took place, 
for the poet has made an entirely imaginary incident 
the basis for a poem that goes with a swing. It is the 
rhythm of the poem that makes an immediate appeal 
to us. It has to be read aloud for full enjoyment.] 

The mountain sheep are sweeter, 

But the valley sheep are fatter; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition; 

We met a host and quelled it; 

We forced a strong position, 

And killed the men who held it. 


WAR SONG OF DINAS VAWR 

On Dyfed’s richest valley. 

Where herds of kine were browsing, 

We made a mighty sally, 

To furnish our carousing. 

Fierce warriors rushed to meet us; 

We met them and o’erthrew them: 

They struggled hard to beat us; 

But we conquered them, and slew them. 

As we drove our prize at leisure, 

The king marched forth to catch us: 

His rage surpassed all measure, 

But his people could not match us. 

He fled to his hall-pillars; 

And, ere our force we led off, 

Some sacked his house and cellars, 

While others cut his head off. 

We there, in strife bewildering. 

Spilt blood enough to swim in: 

We orphaned many children, 

And widowed many women. 

The eagles and the ravens 
We glutted with our foemen; 

The heroes and the cravens, 

The spearmen and the bowmen. 
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We brought away from battle, 

And much their land bemoaned them, 
Two thousand head of cattle, 

And the head of him who owned them: 
Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 

His head was borne before us; 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 

And his overthrow, our chorus. 

T. L. PEACOCK (1785-1866) 
Study Helps 

1. Who are the people who are supposed to be 
singing this song? 

2. What sort of people do you think they are? 

3. What did they do to get the valley cattle? 

4. \Vhy does the poet say ‘drove our prize’ ? ' 

5. What were the things that the raiders brought 
back ? 

Notes 

deemed it meeter: thought it better; thought it more 
suitable. 

a host: an army, 
quelled: defeated. 

a strong position: a fort or a place prepared for 
defence, 
kine: cattle, 
browsing: grazing, 
sally: assault; attack. 
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furnish our carousing: lo supply ourselves with the 

materials for feasting, 
our prize: what we gained by fighting, 
the king: the king of the valley people, 
surpassed all measure: his anger was so great that 

it was beyond measurement, 
foemen: enemies; foe. 
cravens: cowards. 

bemoaned them: the valley people bewailed or 

mourned for the loss of the cattle. 

Increase Your \Vord-Power 

1. Give the superlative forms of ‘sweeter*, ‘fatter’, 
*mcetcr’. 

2. Find the comparative and superlative forms of: 
high, good, valuable, common, true, small, thin, 
learned, wise, tender, clever, happy, lovely, red, gentle, 
bad, much. 

3. Notice the pronoun ‘it’ in ‘deemed it mcctcr’. 
Ihc same kind of use is found in: ‘I thought it better 
to come personally’; and ‘I find it more proper to 
stay away’. 

4. Note the use of the proper verb in such phrases as 
"made an expedition’; ‘forced a strong position’; 
made a sally’. 

5. Make a list ot the verbs in this poem, and find out 
all their tense-forms. 

6. What is the subject of ‘glutted’ ? ^Vhat is its 
object? 

7. Note the construction ‘the head oj him who owned 
them. Make sentences containing ‘of him who’, 
or ‘of her who’, and ‘he who’. 
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8. What is the understood verb in ‘his overthrow, 
our chorus’ ? 

THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS 

[What poetry has to say to the reader is greatly 
helped by the poet’s gift of creating mental pictures, 
and the poet’s mastery of rhythm and the sound of 
words. But the main task of poetry, especially in 
what is called lyrical poetry, is to communicate the 
poet’s emotion, which is aroused by a certain thought 
or experience, to the reader, and to let the reader 
share in the mood thus created. In this poem, the 
mood of sweet sadness and the emotion of a sad longing 
for past times arc to be felt. We all have had, at one 
lime or another, moments when we think back to the 
past and remember with a half-longing regret old 
limes, old friends and old pleasant days. In this poem, 
there is no strong sorrow, no violent feeling, but only 
a soft and vague sadness.] 

Oft, in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 

Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me: 

The smiles, the tears 
Of boyhood’s years. 

The words of love then spoken; 

The eyes that shone, 

Now dimm’d and gone. 

The cheerful hearts now broken! 
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Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me> 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

When I remember all 

The friends so link’d together. 

I’ve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled 
Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed! 

Thus, in the stilly night. 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me. 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

THOMAS MOORE (I 770 - 1 852) 

Study Helps 

1. Why does the poet remember the past ‘Oft, iri 
the stilly night’, and not, for instance, when he is 
busy in the day-time? 

2. What does the poet mean by ‘the light of other 
days* ? 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


3. What are the things that the poet remembers? 
Note the way he has selected these things. What 
would be the effect, if he were to talk about particular 
things, such as a picnic, or winning scholarship prizes, 
or the fights he had as a boy? 

4. What is the comparison he makes of himself? 
What is the emotional effect of this comparison ? 

5. Explain: ‘Ere slumber’s chain has bound me.’ 

Notes 

stilly: quiet, calm, silent. 

Fond Memory: loving, tender memory. 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. Note particularly the past-participle forms 
‘bound’, ‘spoken’, ‘shone’, ‘gone*, ‘broken’, ‘fled’. 
Find the other tense-forms of these verbs. 

2. The first clause in the second stanza would go like 
this in prose: ‘When I remember all the friends so linked 
together, whom I have seen fall around me...’ etc. 

PAST AND PRESENT 

[In this poem, the poet contrasts the past in his 
life with the present. As a boy, he was light-hearted, 
gay and innocent. The world seemed to him full of 
joy and beauty. But his feelings now, as a man, are 
different.] 

I remember, I remember 

The house where I was born, 
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The little window where the sun 
Game peeping in at morn; 

He never came a wink too soon 
Nor brought too long a day; 

But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away. 

I remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white, 

The violets, and the lily-cups— 

Those flowers made of light! 

The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 

The laburnum on his birth-day,— 

The tree is living yet I 

I remember, I remember 
Where I was used to swing. 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing; 

My spirit flew in feathers then 
That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow. 

I remember, I remember 
The fir trees dark and high; . 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky: 
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It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy 
To know Tm farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 

THOMAS HOOD (1799-1845) 

Study Helps 

1. Make a list of the things which the poet 

remembers. 

2. Explain: 

‘He never came a wink too soon 
Nor brought too long a day;’ 

3. Does the poet now, as a man, look forward to- 
seeing the next morning? Why or why not? 

4. What is meant by ‘Those flowers made of light’? 

5. Explain: ‘My spirit flew in feathers then’. 

6. What would you say the poet felt like when he 
was, as a boy, playing on the swing? 

7. What does ‘a childish ignorance’ refer to? 

8. Why is the poet farther off from Heaven than 

when he was a boy? 


Notes 

at morn: in the morning. 

The lUacs where: the lilacs (flowering trees) m the 

midst of which. 

pobiA built: his nest. 

set: plahted; put. v t 

Where I was used to swing; the place where I used 

to ride the swing. 
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as fresh: as sweetly (as it did to me), 
on the wing: flying in the air. 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. Note the verbs in ‘where I was born’, and ‘the 
night had borne my breath away’. \Vhat are their 
present-tense and past-tense forms? Do these verbs 
have the same meaning? 

2. Note the construction ‘the sun came peeping 
in’. Here are two more sentences of the same pattern: 
‘He came running at my call’; ‘he came running in 
when he heard a shout’. Can you think of other 
sentences of the same kind ? 

3. ‘Where I was used to swing’: this kind of cons¬ 
truction is now not very common. Note the more 
usual construction ‘I used to think’. The first kind 
of construction stands for ‘where I was in the habit 
of...’ The second construction stands for ‘I at one 
time or formerly (thought)’. 

4. Note the phrase ‘it is little joy to know...’ What 
would be the effect if *a’ is put before ‘little’ ? 

5. Why is ‘he’ used as a pronoun for the sun? 
What pronouns would you use for (a) the moon* 
(b) a ship; (r) a child? 

SONG 

[The writer of this poem thinks of the time when 
she will be dead. She does not wish grief to burden 
the life of him she loves. Once she is dead, she says, 

It will not matter much to her what people in the living 
world do or do not do.] 
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When I am dead, my dearest, 

Sing no sad songs for me; 

Plant thou no roses at my head. 

Nor shady cypress tree: 

Be the green grass above me 

With showers and dewdrops wet; 

And if thou wilt, remember, 

And if thou wilt, forget. 

I shall not see the shadows, 

I shall not feel the rain; 

I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain; 

And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 

Haply I may remember 
And haply may forget. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI (183O-94) 


Study Helps 

1. Would you call the attitude to death m this poem 
brave, or indifferent? 

2. What would the poetess like her lover to do alter 

her death? rj 

3. How does the poetess think of the state of death. 

4. Does she console her lover? 
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Notes 

cypress tree; it is a custom in the \Vest to plant 
cypress trees in a graveyard. 

Be...wet: she does not wish her grave to be covered 
over with a grand tomb. 

if thou wilt: remember me if you wish to, or forget 
me if you wish to do so; as you like, 
dreaming...set: death to the poetess is a state of 
perpetual twilight. 

Haply: perhaps. 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. ‘Be the green grass... wet:’ Let the green grass 
above me be wet with dewdrops. 

2. What is the subject of ‘dreaming* in the fifth 
line of the second stanza ? 

O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 

[In 1865, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States of America, who had done so much to 
maintain the unity of his country, was assassinated. 
Walt Whitman, an American poet, mourns the death 
of his Captain—Abraham Lincoln. His grief is all the 
keener, because just before his death Lincoln had 
successfully brought to a close the Civil War between 
the Northern and Southern States of the country, 
and thus had managed to preserv'e the union of the 
States.] 

O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done. 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we 
sought is won, 
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o captain! \ry captain 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 
exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim 
and daring; 

But O heart! heart! heart! 

O the bleeding drops of red! 

Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the 
bells; 

Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the 
bugle trills, 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths for you 
the shores a-crowding, 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager 
faces turning; 

Here, Captain! dear father! 

This arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and 
still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse 
nor will; 

The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage 
closed and done. 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with 
object won; 
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Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 

But I, with mournful tread, 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 

WALT WHITMAN (1819-92) 

Study Helps 

1. What arc the comparisons that the poet makes 
to bring out the point that Lincoln died just when his 
task had been successfully concluded? 

2. Explain the idea in the statement ‘our fearful 
trip is done’. 

3. Why does the poet say ‘It is some dream that 
on the deck, You’ve fallen cold and dead’? 

4. Why does the poet address the spirit of Lincoln 
as ‘Captain, dear father’ ? 

5. In ‘Exult, O shores!’ what do the shores stand for? 

6. Write a short lament in prose for any leader of your 
own country who had died while serving his country. 

Notes 

weather’d every rack: successfully come through 
every storm or trouble, 
rack: trouble; painful anxiety. 

The ship: the State. 

the vessel grim and daring: the Union of the 
American States had passed through a time of 
danger and anxiety, because of a spirit of courage 
and confidence under the guidance of Lincoln, 
the flag is flung: the flag of victory is unfurled 
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Increase Your Word-Power 

4 

1. ‘To weather (a storm)’ is an idiomatic phrase, 
used figuratively, when the idea of holding out stoutly 
against some trouble or anxious period is expressed. 

2. Pick out the subject, the verb, and the object 
in ‘While follow eyes the steady keel’. 

3. Notice the descriptive power of the line ‘the 
swaying mass, their eager faces turning’. 
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SECTION IV 

POEMS TO MAKE YOU THINK 

Poetry is not entirely a matter of the physical senses 
or of emotional outbursts only. Just as poetry teaches 
us to be more keenly aware of the beauty that is in 
the world around us, just as poetry trains our ears to 
be more alive to the music of words, just as poetry sets 
our hearts throbbing more sensitively with a finer 
understanding of the emotions, so also it shows us 
how to observe, analyse and think clearly and deeply 
on the ways of the world and the problems of human 
life. 

In other words, there is no limit to the variety of 
the appeal of poetry. In poetry we have not merely 
glowing colours, wonderful pictures, thrilling story¬ 
telling, musical rhythms and word-sounds, or emotional 
communication and sharing of poetical moods, but 
also serious reflection, earnest exhortation, deep ob¬ 
servation, and inspiring thoughts. 




LEISURE 

[If one’s life is so full of things to do and to worry 
about as to leave no time for leisure or for pleasant 
(though materially unprofitable) moments, it is a 
wrong sort of life. This is what the poet feels. Would 
you agree with him ?] 


What is this life if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare?— 

No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows: 

No time to see, when woods we pass, 

Where squirrels hide their nuts iti grass: 

No time to see, in broad daylight, 

Streams full of stars, like skies at night: 

No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 

And watch her feet, how they can dance: 

No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began ? 

A poor life this if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare. 

WILLIAM HENRY DAVIES (1871-1940) 
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Study Helps 

1. What is meant by leisure? 

2. Does the poet say that the things for which we 
should have some time are very, very important in 
our lives? 

3. What are the things, according to the poet, for 
which we would have some spare time? 

4. What other things do you think would be worth¬ 
while spending your leisure-time on? 

5. Write one or two paragraphs on the kind of life 
you would like to have. 

4 

Notes 

sheep or cows: sheep and cows are well known for 
just standing and staring at nothing. 

Where squirrels hide: an interest in nature-life 
and a spirit of curiosity about the ways of birds, 
insects, little wild creatures and plants, though at 
first sight of no material benefit, can enrich our 
life with very pleasant moments. A life without such 
an interest in nature, or such a curiosity about things 
in nature, is a dull, barren life, however full of 
material advantages. 

Streams full of stars: streams sparkling with sun¬ 
light, the little flashes of light seeming like stars. 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. The verb ‘stare’ can be used in two ways: 
(a) without any object; e.g. ‘to stand and stare’; 
^stare as long as sheep or cows do’; ‘it is rude to 
stare’; ‘don’t stare all the time’; (A) with an object 
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SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE NAUGHT AVAILETH 

after the preposition ‘at’; e.g. ‘don’t stare at 
strangers’; ‘why are you staring at me?’; ‘What 
are you staring at ?’ 

2. Notice the force of the inversion ‘A poor life 
this’. It is a good conclusion to the poem, and prevents 
it from ending feebly. But how would you say it in 
ordinary prose? 

SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE NAUGHT 

AVAILETH 

[This is a poem of hope and inspiration, especially 
in times of trouble and disappointment. The last two 
stanzas give us comfort and courage.] 

Say not the struggle naught availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 

It may be, in yon smoke conceal’d. 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers. 

And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
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And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 

But westward, look, the land is bright! 

ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH (1819-61) 
Study Helps 

1. Explain: ‘the struggle naught availeth’. 

2. To whom is the poem addressed? 

3. What is the metaphor (comparison) in the 
second stanza? 

4. In the third stanza, where is the reader supposed 
to be standing, figuratively? What is the idea of 
this stanza? 

5. The last stanza roughly means: ‘When you are 
looking for a better state of affairs or for a turn of 
fortune and arc beginning to be disappointed or im- ^ 
patient with the seemingly slow fulfilment of your 
hopes, do not give in to despair and disappointment, 
for unexpectedly and unawares to you there may 
already be some better turn of fortune for you m 
another direction, just as, for instance,...’ Now 
complete the sentence by paraphrasing the last four 

lines of the poem. , 

6. Try to say what the poem says, in just one short 

sentence. 

Notes 

The labour: the trouble and the pains you have taken. 
The wounds: the sacrifices you have made and the 
sufferings you have undergone. 
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The enemy: the thing you are struggling with; the 
difficulties you are trying to overcome; the word 
‘enemy’ is used figuratively and symbolically, 
nor faileth: does not give in; is not overcome, 
dupes: if your hopes seem to be always deluded; if 
you always seem to be deceived in your hopes, 
liars: if hopes often turn out to be false, your fears, 
(causing despair and anxiety) are also likely to be 
false fears. 

yon: yonder; hidden in that smoke over there, 
e’en now: even now; just now when you are on the 
point of giving up and admitting defeat, 
the fliers: those enemies who are flying away from, 
the battle. 

but for you: if you only had not so easily admitted 
defeat and had not stopped fighting on. 
possess the field: your comrades and yourself would 
have been the victors. 

For: the third stanza begins another step of the"same 
argument, though the metaphor or comparison is 
now changed. 

tired waves : on the shore of the sea, the waves, though 
they continually come crashing in, do not seem to 
leave any mark; hence the adjective ‘tired’; with- 
out any effect, 
the main: the sea. 


Increase Your Word-Power 

1. Notice the third person singular endings in 
‘availeth’, ‘faileth*. In modern prose, we say 
avails’, ‘fails*. The ‘th* ending is not used any 
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more in modern English prose; it is sometimes used 
in poetry only for the sake of metre or rhyme. 

2. Why does the poet use the definite article ‘the’, 
in ‘the struggle’, ‘the labour’, ‘the wounds’, and 
‘the enemy’ ? 

3. In the first stanza, which is the subject, the verb 
and the object or objects of the sentence? 

4. Note the phrase ‘but for you’. Make sentences 
with ‘but for..Here is an example, ‘Our school 
would have won the football match, but for the poor 

shooting of the forwards.’ 

5. The word ‘For’, beginning the third stanza, 

may seem to be grammatically not connected to what 
has gone before, but it carries on the idea in the second 
stanza that one does not realize the actual or final 
gains because one is usually not able to see the whole 

situation all at once. 

6. ‘Inlets making’ is an inversion. The mam comes 
flooding in silently through creeks, and making inlets. 


ODE ON SOLITUDE 

rPoets throughout the ages have given their ideas 
on what they think the best kind of life should be like. 
Of the many ways of life that have been described or 
Sown Tn po^J, that kind of life which will bnng 

happiness to one seems to have apealed most to poeU. 
Th^ey think that a happy hfe should be simple 
and innocent, humble and unambitious. In this poem, 
Alexander Pope, who was himself a very ambiPous 
fnd worldly-wi^e man, pays at least lip-service 
to such ideas of simplicity and innocence.] 


ODE ON SOLITUDE 


Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 

^ ^ Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 

Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter fire. 

Blest, who can unconcern’dly find 

Hours, days, and years slide soft away 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day, 

Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mixed; sweet recreation, 

^And innocence, which most does please 

With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 

Thus unlamented let me die; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 

ALEXANDER POPE (1688-1744) 
Study Helps 

1. Why is the poem entitled ‘Ode on Solitude’? 

2. Write an essay describing a kind of life which 
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is in every particular just the opposite of the kind of 
life described here. 

3. Make a list of the characteristics of a happy hte 
as described by Pope, putting each characteristic into 

a single sentence. , 

4 Comment on ‘unseen, unknown, unlamented . 

5 Do vou think one must be absolutely alone to be 
happy at all ? ^Vhat do you think is the general idea o^l 
the^poem, even though it is entitled ‘Ode on Sohtude_ 

6 Which of the following phrases would fit the 
kind of man described by Pope; (a) ‘a simple farmer ; 
(b) ‘a small landholder’; (c) ‘a poor person 
(d) ‘a lazy man’ (e) ‘an ignorant peasant ; (f) a 
lonely man’; (g) ‘a humble person ; (h) one of the 

downtrodden proletariat. 

Notes 

paternal acres: land which he has inherited from 

his forefathers. The first two lines may beja a 

phrased thus: ‘The man whose 
or affairs) are solely concerned with and hmitea 

L a few acres of land which he has inherited (and 
not struggled for), is indeed a happy man. 

Content. . .ground : not wishing to go out ‘ 

wide world on ambitious plans; content to s a\ 

home always. 

;Sd him shade in summer, and 

fire wood for fire in winter. 

1 ’ three words of the first line 

ing more emphasis. ^ ^ 
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unconcernedly s without worr^’ing. 

slide soft away: pass away unnoticed quickly; to 
such a humble, unimportant man, leading a simple 
^ life of few wants and no pressing affairs, time will 

not matter. 

ease: comfort; relaxation. Study and ease arc con¬ 
trasted, for study means effort. But both arc 
necessary in a balanced mixture for a happy life. 

meditation: thought. 

unseen: not because the happy man is physically 
invisible. 

unlamented: because he will not be of any importance 
to any one else. 

steal from tlie world: die away quietly and un¬ 
noticed, without even a tombstone to mark his 
grave. 


Increase Your Word-Power 

1. In the first two lines, ‘whose wish and care’ 
is logically the object of ‘bound’ with *A few' paternal 
acres’ as subject. In modern prose, w’c would say 
‘whose wish and care are bound by (i.e. limited to) 
a few paternal acres’. 

2. The third and fourth lines need Svho is’ if you 
are writing in prose. \Vhere will you put these tw'o 
words, and to which words in the stanza will you 
connect them? 

3. In the second stanza, fill in the proper verb and 
object before ‘milk* and ‘bread’. 

4. What words are understood in the last two lines? 
They are grammatically of the same form as the two 

U lines above them. 
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THE SOLITUDE OF ALEXANDER 

SELKIRK 

[Here is another poem on solitude, but the poet 
here does not seem to think it very attractive. Almost 
all English boys and girls know the famous story of 
Robinson Crusoe, written by Daniel Defoe. Many 
boys and girls in the East too, who know English or 
who have come across a translated version, have read 
it with enjoyment. This story was based on the 
adventures of Alexander Selkirk who was left alone on 
a deserted island, and spent many years in solitude. 
In this poem, Selkirk is supposed to be speaking (or 
saying aloud his thoughts to himself), and we are given 
the thoughts and longings of a man living alone.] 

I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute; 

From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

O solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

I am out of humanity s reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 

Never hear the sweet music of speech; 

I start at the sound of my own. 
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The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship, and love 
Divinely bestow’d upon man, 

O had I the wings of a dove 

How soon would I taste you again! 

My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth, 

Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 

Ye winds that have made me your sport. 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more: 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me ? 

O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind! 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 

The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
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When I think of my own native land 
In a moment I seem to be there; 

But alas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the seafowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair; 

Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 

There’s mercy in every place, 

And mercy, encouraging thought! 

Gives even affliction a grace 
And reconciles man to his lot. 

WILLIAM COWPER (173I-1800) 


Study Helps 

1. Why does Selkirk say he is the monarch of all he 

surveys? ,.r j r 

2. Why does Selkirk think of his lonely life, and ot 

the charms of solitude? 

3. What does Selkirk mean by ‘I must finish my 
journey alone’? 

4. Why does he start at the sound of his own speech. 

5. What are the things that Selkirk longs for most. 

And why? , 

6. To what does ‘you’ refer m the line How soon 

would I taste you again!’ 

7. Explain; ‘Ye winds that have made me your 
sport’. 
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8. Where and to whom do Selkirk’s thoughts 

wander? Explain: ‘arrows of light’. ■ 

9. What happens when he remembers suddenly 
that he is not actually in his own country? 

10. How does he console himself? 

Notes 

all I survey: all that I see when I look around. 

the fowl and the brute: the birds and beasts (on 

the island), 
charms : attractions, 
sages: wise men; philosophers. 

Better dwell: it is better to dwell. 

alarms: the dangers and excitement of crowded places, 
sweet music: the voice of another human being will 
be sweet music to him if he can have somebody to 

talk to him. 

Society: the companionship of other men; association 
with other people. 

Divinely bestowed: given by God. 
assuage: lessen. 

My sorrows# • .youth; if I could be in the midst of 
people, having friends, and loved or loving ones, I 
might then be able to lessen my griefs and sufferings 
by the help of religion and morality; if I have the 
companionship of other people I could benefit by 
learning from the wise remarks of those who are 
old and I could be cheerful by being pleased at the 
jokes and amusing remarks of those who are young, 
cordial: warm; friendly. 

endearing report: welcome news, which he will 
lovingly value. 
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fleet: swift. 

a glance of the mind: a swift thought. (Notice the 
comparison with ‘a glance of the eye*.) 
recollection at hand: remembrance (of his actual 
situation) immediately. 

repair: go. 

mercy: mercy of God; God is merciful enough at 
least to allow him to have rest, 
affliction: suffering, 
a grace: some comforting quality, 
reconciles man: enables man to accept his lot with¬ 
out too much despair or spiritual rebellion. 


Increase Your Word-Power 

1. The definite article ‘the’ is left out before 
‘monarch’ because of metre. In normal prose, this 
sentence would read ‘I am the monarch of all I 
survey.’ 

2. Study this sentence: ‘That book is out of my 

reach; please hand me the book.’ Gan you make 
other sentences with ‘.. .out of.. .’s reach’? ^ 

3. In the third line of the second stanza, T can’ 
has to be put in to make it a complete sentence in 
prose. Where will you put the phrase? 

4. Study this sentence: ‘Had I the wings of a dove, 
how soon would I taste you again!’ Here are two 
more sentences: ‘Had I known you were waiting, 
how quickly would I have come!’ ‘Had I the wisdom 
of Socrates, how well could I have answered your 
questions!’ Can you turn these sentences into another 

form, starting with ‘if’? 
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5 Notice the construction: ‘the seafowl is gone 
to her nest’. Find out the difference beUvcen ‘he is 
gone’ and ‘he has gone’. We say ‘he is gone from 
here’ but not ‘he has gone from here’, when we 
want to indicate he is not here (or any certain place) 
any more. We say ‘he has gone to Calcutta’ when 
we want to indicate the fact of his going at some past 

point of time. ^ ^ <t -a’ 

6. ‘The beast is laid down in his lair. Laid 

is the past participle form ol ‘lay’. If has is used, 
this sentence will read ‘The beast has laid himself 
down’. For the use of ‘is’, see above. 

7. ‘Repair’ has more than one meaning. Can 
you find another meaning than that given in the 
Notes above? 

ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE 
FROM ‘As You Like It’ 

[This is a well known passage from Shakespeare’s 
play As Tou Like It. In this passage the seven ages of 
man from infancy to old age are described. Shakespeare 
starts by comparing the life of mankind with a play 
upon the stage. Just as players come on and go off 
the stage, so all men and women come into and leave 
the world. And in a man’s life-time, he passes through 
seven ages or periods, which may be compared to seven 
acts of a play. 

This passage is an example of the way poets observe 
and think on life.] 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players: 
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Thev have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel. 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier. 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 

His youthful hose well sav’d, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion. 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616) 
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ALL THE world’s A STAGE 
Study Helps 

1. Make a list of the seven ages of man. 

2. Take each of the seven ages, and show how 
vividly the poet has described it. Note how the poet 
has selected the most characteristic qualities of each 

3. Instead of the seven ages of man, sec if you can 
divide the life of man into three or four ages. Write 
a short paragraph describing the most striking charac¬ 
teristic or characteristics of each of these ages of man 
as divided by you. 

4. You have to remember that when Shakespeare 
wrote on the seven ages of man he was describing what 
he had observed from the world and life of his time. 
In his days, young men of good family and sufficient 
wealth would spend their time, after their schooling 
was over, in learning the accomplishments and graces 
that were the mark of the gentleman, either at the 
royal court or in the household of great nobles. With 
time on their hands, they would have both opportunity 
and means to fall in love, to court young ladies and to 
indulge in romantic fancies. Round about the age of 
thirty, they would have grown a little more serious, 
and more ambitious, and would take up a soldier’s 
life for the sake of fame, riches and honour. And by 
the time they had reached well into middle-age, they 
would have acquired an honourable position, such as 
that of a justice, a growing family, wisdom and ex¬ 
perience, and they would have settled down well- 
satisfied with themselves and the world. 

This was Shakespeare’s world, and he has des¬ 
cribed it with gentle humour and with a sure touch, 
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Spot-lighting just the essential characteristics of each 
age that a man goes through. But in this modern 
world you might not agree with his descriptive analysis. 
For instance, if you were to describe the seven ages of 
man, according to what you yourself have observed 
of your own world, what would you substitute for the 
lov^er, the soldier and the justice, as types illustrating 
those particular ages of man? 

Notes 

the world’s: the world is. 

mewling and puking: crying and vomiting (milk), 
whining: crying because he does not wish to go to school, 
satchel: school bag. 

shining morning face: having been washed and 
scrubbed before he leaves for school. 

Sighing like (a) furnace: lovers were (and still are?) 
supposed to show their love and misery by sighing, 
and making sounds like a furnace with hot blasts 

of air going up through it. 
woeful ballad: lovers were in the habit of praising the 
beauty of their mistresses in songs and poems which 
would also contain sorrowful pleas for returning 

their love. 

Made to: in praise of. 

eyebrow: an exaggerated and sarcastic touch. 

Full of strange oaths: (toshow that he is very manly 

^and soldierlike.) . . ,• ^ 

“ bearded: (as a sign of mature manhood and manliness.) 

pard: leopard. 

Jealous in honour: jealous of (i.e. very sensitive as 
regards) anything touching his honour. 
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bubble: empty; not solid. 

fair round belly: with a fat stomach. 

with good capon lined: filled with tastily cooked 

chicken. 

of formal cut: as contrasted with the dashing cut of 
a soldier’s beard. 

saws: proverbs and ancient sayings, 
modem instances: up-to-date examples andprecedent'^. 
shifts: changes into, 
lean: thin. 

slippered pantaloon: foolish old man, wearing 
slippers for comfort. 

pouch: bag for tobacco and pipe or odds and ends. 
His youthful.. .shank: wearing the stockings which 
belonged to his younger days and which he had 
carefully saved up, but which are now much too 
wide for his legs which have become thinner, 
treble: thin, high voice, 
oblivion: forgetfulness, 
sans: (French for) without. 

THE TABLES TURNED 

[In this poem the poet says that it is better to know 
and enjoy Nature than to seek learning and wisdom in 
books. We should, he says, simply let our minds and 
our hearts be shaped and formed by Nature rather 
than by trying to analyse and reason out things. We 
‘murder’ beauty and life when we ‘dissect’ them.] 

Up! up! my Friend, and quit your books; 

Or surely you’ll grow double: 

Up! up! my Friend, and clear your looks; 

Why all this toil and trouble? 
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The sun, above the mountain’s head, 

A freshening lustre mellow 

Through all the long green fields has spread, 

His first sweet evening yellow. 

Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife: 

Gome, hear the woodland linnet, 

How sweet his music I on my life, 

There’s more of wisdom in it. 

And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 

He, too, is no mean preacher: 

Come forth into the light of things, 

Let Nature be your teacher. 

She has a world of ready wealth. 

Our minds and hearts to bless 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings; 

Our meddling intellect 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things:— 
We murder to dissect. 
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Enough of Science and of Art; 

Close up those barren leaves; 

/ Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (1770-1850) 

Study Helps 

1. Why does the poet urge the reader to leave his 
books ? 

2. Write a^hort essay arguing against what the poet 
says here, defending a love of books, and pointing out 
the disadvantages of being close to Nature. 

3. ^Vhat sort of lessons, according to the poet, can 
Nature exactly teach us? 

4. Write a short essay supporting the poet’s point 
of view, and emphasizing and enlarging each of his 
statements about the value of Nature as a source of 

^ true wisdom. 

5. Try, with the help of your teacher, to arrange 
for a debate in which the subject ‘Book-learning is 
better for us than a love of Nature’ can be thoroughly 
discussed. 

Notes 

grow double: bent with too much poring over books, 
clear your looks: be cheerful, and leave off appear¬ 
ing sunk in thought and perplexity from too much 
reading. 

freshening: refreshing, 
mellow: soft. 

^ lustre: gleaming light. 

'll endless strife: it is a dull and endless task, a tire- 
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some struggle, to try to read books, because there arc 
so many of them. 

on my life: an exclamatory phrase, meant to cm- 

pliasize what one says, 
blithe: happilv; cheerily. 

no mean preacher: no bad teacher; not a teacher 
to be disregarded. 

breathed by: well or easily absorbed by. (1 >'c is. 
when one is healthy one can the more readily leain 
wisdom which ivill appear by itscll through contact 
with nature, and ivhen one is chcerlul one^ean easih 
and willingly recognize and accept truth.) 
one impulse: one thought; one emotion; one inllu- 

ence on the mind, 
vernal: green, 
of man: about mankind. 

sages: wise men. 

Our meSi^g intellect: onr thinking and reasoning 
power which^intcrl'ercs with what we get frotn natm e. 
Mis-shapes: misl'orms; turns into wrong shapes. 
We muJder to dissect: by analysing and dniding 
UP things we kill the living form; we cannot keep 
the living, beautiful thing when we want to find out 

about it by cutting it up. 
barren leaves: useless pages of books, 
watches: observes (nature), 
receives: the lessons ol nature. 

Increase Your ^VoRl>Po^vER 
1. What is the verb in the second stanza? Write 

out this stanza as a .sentence m prose. 
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2 (rt) Rc-wrilc as a coiniilctc scnteiuc the line: 

•Hooks! ’tis a dull and endless stiilc:’ 

(b) Study these two sentences: 

‘Women! I'hcy are iieiplexing ereaUires. 
‘Marriage! It is a leap in the dark.’ 

(e) Cam von sni)i>ly suitable endings to ‘ leaeliers! 

_Politicians!...' 'Priendship !. ..’ 

3. Make a list of the adjectives in this poem. See 
il vou can find other words lor each ol these adjectives. 
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RING OUT, WILD HELLS 

FROM Tn ^IeMURI.VM 

[In western lands, it is a custom Tor bells to be rung 
at midnight on the last day of the year. In this poem, 
the hope is expressed that the bells, in marking the tlosc 
of one year and the beginning ol a new year, will ling 
out everything that is bad, evil or undesirable, and 
will ring in everything that is good or desirable.] 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The dying cloud, the trosly light; 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 



Ring out the old, ring in the new. 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


RING OUT, WILD BELLS 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more; 

Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause. 

And ancient forms of party strife; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life. 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 

The faithless coldness of the times; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old. 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON (1809-92) 


1. ^Vhy arc 
‘happy’? 


Study Helps 
the bells described 
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2. What arc the base or evil things that should be 
rung out by the bells? 

3 ] What are the good and noble things that should 
be rung in by the bells? 

4. Would you agree that -grief for those that here 
we see no more’ should be regarded as something 
undesirable? Why? 

5 \Vhat other things would you wish to sec disappear 
completely with the old year, and what other things 
would you wish to see come with the new year? 

Notes 

the frosty light: cold, dim light, due to the frost, 
that saps the mind : that impairs or destroys the 
mind by weakening it. 
feud: class enmity, 
redress: righting of wrongs; justice, 
a slowly dying cause: a gradually ineffective move¬ 
ment which had been supported by a group or 
party, but which has lost its force, and is not worth¬ 
while taking up and fighting for any more, 
ancient forms: the old ways. 

party strife: disagreement and clash between parties, 
mournful rhymes : the poet wishes even this poem to 
be forgotten, and its place taken by more joyful poems, 
in place and blood: unjustified pride in position or 
rank and in nobility or gentility of birth, 
civic slander: talking ill of one another amongst 
city or national leaders, 
spite: grudge; ill-will. 

narrowing lust: a greed for riches or money causes 
a narrow outlook. 


THE OLD STOIC 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. Give all the tense-forms of‘ring’. 

2. Note the clifiercncc between ‘ring the alarm , 
and ‘nngout evil things’, and ‘ring in a noble future’. 
Use with each of the following words, the proper word 
or phrase out of ‘ring’, ‘ring in’ and ‘ring out’; 
‘the bell; the new year; the morning session at school; 

the dinner-bell; the old year’. 

3. Note the article ‘the’ in ‘the want, the care, 
the sin, the faithless coldness of the times’. Why is 
it used here? Use the correct article in the lollowmg 
sentences: 'He is.. .hero of the day;’ ‘She was. .belle 
of the ball;’ ‘Bangkok is...capital of Thailand, 
‘James is.. .son of Brown, and is.. .younger one; 
'.. .love of truth is.. .mark of.. .honest man; .. .love 
of truth and right should be rung in. 


THE OLD STOIC 

|.\ stoic is a person who is not moved by pleasure 
or pain. The stoics originally were phhospphers in 
ancient Greece, who taught the virtues of indifference 
to pleasure or pain. In this poem, we find an attitude 
of timvavcring courage and independence of nnnd 
Riches, love, fame arc regarded with contempt, ai 
the onlv things that arc valued arc a free spiiit and 
coiiragm. Consider whether you would adimic such 

an atliludc.] 


Riches 1 lu)l(l in iis^t esteem, 

And Love I laugh to scorn; 

And lust of fame was but a dream 
That vanished with the mom. 
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And, if I pray, the only prayer 
That moves my lips for me 
Is, 'Leave the heart that now 1 bear, 
And give me liberty!'. 

Yea, as my swift days near their goal, 
’Tis all that I implore: 

In life and death a chainlc.ss soul, 

With courage to endure. 

F-MII.Y BRONTE (l 818-48) 


Study Helps 

1. Make a list of the things which the Old Stoic 
docs not hold in value, and reproduce what is said 
about each of them. 

2. Explain: 'lust of fame was but a dream'. 

3. What arc the things that are of value to the Stoic? 

4. Emily Bronte is here expressing her own altitude 
of mind. How is the title of the poem concerned with 
her? 

5. Explain: ‘as my swift days near their goaf, and 
‘a chainless soul’. 


Notes 

in light esteem: of little value, 
lust of fame: strong desire for lame. 

Leave the heart. .let me continue to have the same 
stoic attitude, the same stnxig heart, as I now have. 
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implore: ask for. 

to endure: to be able to suffer all griefs and troubles 
with indifference. 

Increase Your Word-Power 

1. Do you think ‘I regard’, or ‘I think of’ would 
be better phrases than ‘I hold’ in the first line? 

\Vhy not? 

2. Note the phrase ‘I laugh to scorn’. What is 

the object of the verb here? 

3. Rewrite this poem in prose, using the same 
words as in the poem, but using the third pereon as 
in indirect reporting: Begin: ‘Emily Bronte said that 
she held riches in light esteem, and she...’ Now carry 

on. 

4. Write a full paraphrase of the poem, and sec in 
what ways it is different from your answer to Question 

3. 

5. Explain the idea of the poem, and comment on 
it. See how your answer is different from your answers 
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